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MY FIRST LOVE. 


CHAPTER I. 
OUR FIRST MEETING. 


AM sitting alone in my chambers, holding in 
my hand a miniature. It is the likeness of 
a chiid—My First Love. 

Above the mantelpiece hangs an oil painting. It 
is the portrait of a woman—My Last Love. 

The whole of my life—my real life, I mean, not 
that which I lead when I am talking in court with 
my gown and wig on—or when I am at home with 
my children, now grown up about me, and my wife, 
still a handsome woman, embroidering a pair of 
slippers, which can only be intended for wear in 
the next world, since there seems no reasonable pro- 
bability of their being ever finished in this—not my 
life as it appears when I am telling my best after- 
dinner stories, or poring over the briefs which now, 
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quicker than I want them, are sent to me by com- 
plaisant solicitors—not my outward and visible life 
that I pass amongst my fellows, but the real exist- 
ence I spend with myself and my memory—has 
been influenced, coloured, shaded, by these two faces. 
Not more utterly were the ivory and the canvas 
changed by the painter's brush tracing the portraits 
of child and woman on them, than has my life been 
made what it is by the first love, and the last love 
which these likenesses recal. 

Recal! I have written and will not cancel the 
word; but oh! friends, the memory of all I hoped, 
of all I possessed, of all I lost, of all I suffered, is 
never so far away from mé¢ as to need any extraneous 
circumstances, any efforts of mind, to bring back to 
remembrance. 

At any moment, whether I am amongst my fel- 
lows, or alone with my papers and books, I can 
whisper in the car of that long ago time. It has 
never died to me. In my musty chambers a frag- 
rance of the primroses and the violets that studded 
bank and copse in those blissful spring days, is 
wafted to me. Arid the roar of the London traffic 
I hear like a still small voice the murmur of the 
river, the gentle rustling of the wind amongst the 
topmost branches of the trees) When my blinds are 
down and my lamp lighted, I can see the field paths 
untrodden for a quarter of a century—the church in 
the distance—the children gathering wild flowers, 
aye, the very brambles growing by the wayside. 

Sometimes in my dreams the burden of years 
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drops off, and with no knowledge as to what the 
future might bold for me, I wander through the 
woods hand-in-hand with one who loved to look for 
the blue bonnets’ nest in the quick-set hedge, to 
gather the earliest apple pie and meadow sweet that 
grew so abundantly beside the little stream where 
once we beheld a kingfisher who was wont to make 
for herself parasols, and swords, and butterfly caves, 
out of the rushes which thrive in the piece of moor- 
land that stretched between our cottage and the old 
mill. 

I feel the sunshine dazzling my eyes, and the 
warm touch of the little fingers thrust into mine. 
I look down and I see the child with her fair hair, 
and her white skin, and her clear guilcless blue eyes. 
There is a sound of running watcr—a twittering of 
birds amongst the trees—and then I wake to find 
what was once the reality of my existence, 1s now its 
romance—that like the days of my youth, the love 
of my youth is mine no more, and that though I 
were to revisit those scenes where I passed all the 
happiest part of my life, I could never look upon 
them with the same eyes again as I did in the years 
the events of which seem all to be enacting over 
again as I sit, as I have said, on this Christmas Eve, 
looking at the miniature of a child—My First Love. 

Oh, dear love, how well I remember that scorch- 
ing Midsummer’s-day when we became acquainted ; 
and as I recollect that your eyes were full of tears 
caused by the childish trouble out of which I tried 
to help, my own brim over at the thought that the 
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last time we met you were weeping—for very grati- 
tude and thankfulness you said, da~ling—but your 
cheeks were pale and worn, love, by reason of the 
sorrow which had preceded that relicf. 

It all comes back to me not as a memory, but as a 
presence—there winds the country lane shaded by 
trees—I am approaching the bridge that spans the 
stream where such fine trout, all speckled and glis- 
tening, hide themselves beneath the stones, or dart 
after the insects which settle for an instant on the 
water. The parapet of the bridge is low on the 
one side, and I can see the soft rich country Jand- 
scape steeped in the summer sunshine with the river 
—so low that one could almost cross it dryshod, for 
the bed is full of gravel and flint rocks, and large 
stones washed down by the winter’s dosds—trieding 
leisurely on its way. The wall on the other side is 
higher, aud so covered with ivy, which has been 
trained to form a hedge on the top, that I cannot 
obtain even a peep into the grounds it conceals ; but 
when I have nearly crossed the bridge, I hear a 
sudden cry, followed by bitter sobs, and a scream in 
a stronger voice for help. 

“ Hillo !” I shouted, in reply. 

“Qh ! come—oh ! please, please, do !” and thus en- 
treated, I jumped over the low fence on the other 
side of the bridge, ran over the sloping green field 
to the water's edge, and was picking my steps under 
the arch as best I could, when two children called 
out simultaneously with breathless anxiety, 

“ There—there—stop it.” 
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The “ it,” was a bag—reticule is, I believe, the more 
correct term—floating past on a little current it had 
managed to get into. Where I was standing, the 
water scarcely seemed to ripple, but on the other 
side of the arch the stream really flowed rapidly, 
and before I could even strive to seize the bag, it 
was beyond my reach. For full five minutes I pur- 
sued that thing which scemed almost endued with 
life, so persistently did it elude all my attempts to 
capture it; but at length, when it caught in a bram- 
ble, the iohe str Waonee branches of which dipped 
into the stream, 7 succeeded § in recovering the lost 
treasure. 

It was hardly worth the wetting I got, or, at least, 
I thought so, as I looked at the dripping morsel of 
finery. It was knitted with fine blue purse silk, 
lined with white satin, and trimmed with blue cord 
and tassels, and the reader may consequently imagine 
what an effect the water had produced upon it. Re- 
ticules were the fashion in those days—if tight 
dresses remain in, the impossibility of pockets will 
bring them into fashion again before another Christ- 
mas comes round, and the wonderful pouches which 
my wife occasionally exhibits—declaring they be- 
longed to her great grandmother—heaven forgive 
her the implication—will come in fer the girls who 
may be induced to use them, if only to prove they 
had a great grandmother. 

Whether or not, however, the partner of my joys‘ 
can recollect reticules being commonly carried, my 
age and memory enable me to do so, and as I hela 
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the dripping article at arms’ length, and watched the 
April shower it flung on the stream, I knew it 
would never be fit to show its face in polite society 
again. 

However, that was not my fault. I had done 
everything possible, and got very wet into the bar- 
gain, and I did not expect any further demands to 
be made upon my gallantry, when suddenly Joan— 
my sistcr~—one of the children who had been making 
such an outcry, exclaimed, 

“And now, Tom, how are we to dry it ?” 

I had reached the pair by this time—they were 
standing on a little promontory of gravel that 
stretched out into the stream—and looking down 
what seemed to me an immense distance—for I was 
tall of my age, and she but a wee bit of a thing—I 
saw for the first time Rose Surry, who, stretching 
out both her little hands for the bag, said, with her 
eyes full of tears, and her poor little heart still beat- 
ing like that of a frightened bird—*“ Oh, sir, thank 
you very very much?” 

To Joan, I was only her big brother back from 
school for the holidays, but to this child Iwas a 
stranger, and something like a man, and her manner 
had that charming hesitancy and shyness about it, 
which to me is just as delicious in a child as in a 
woman, and which seems doubly delicious now-a- 
days when neither women nor children are either 
hesitating or shy. 

A fragile little creature, dressed all in white—she 
wore a soft white sun-bonnet, and a white muslin 
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pelerine trimmed with lace, she had light’ cashmere 
boots, the toes of which were tipped with still lighter 
coloured leather, and she looked altogether as though 
she were just turned out of some dainty box lined 
-with silver and tissue paper. Not a speck, nota 
soil on boots or dress. 

Dolly, robed in state, and kept from contact with 
ordinary humanity, was never more immaculate 
than the little lady who thanked me with so inno- 
cent a grace, and looked at the drenched reticule so 
pitifully. 

“ How are we to dry it, Tom?” my sister repeated, 
and as she spoke I looked at her. 

Now people said Joan Luttrell was pretty, and 
the making of a handsome girl; but for my part I 
must say she never in those days struck me as 
being other than a dark-haired, dark-eyed, gipsy- 
looking hoyden. She was not more than twelve 
years of age, yet she could fish, she could shoot, she 
could rob an orchard (ours), she could ride our 
youngest colt, bare-backed, she could walk across 
the race, which supplied our mill, over a plank turned 
up on edge, she could climb trees, she could play 
marbles, she could eat more apples than all my 
brothers put together, and she was, in short, to 
quote the opinion of an old Scotchman in my fa- 
ther’s employ, “ The biggest deevil ever ran.” 

It was upon this, the eldest daughter of an im- 
poverished race, I looked, after feasting my eyes 
upon the spotless little maiden with the golden 
hair, 
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There were nine of us—nine of us to be fed and 
elothed—so it may readily be imagined that Joan’s 
dress in no respect resembled that of Miss Surry. 
Joan wore an old silk skirt, which J] well remem- 
bered as an ancient follower of our family. She 
had on, likewise, a black satin spencer, a sun-bonnet, 
made out of some cheap coloured print, and shoes 
fastened by a strap round the ancle. To say that 
Joan’s personal appearance would have been im- 
proved by a thorough good wash, conveys but a 
small idea of her state. <A gold-digger labouring 
in a perfectly fresh claim would have looked bright 
as silver by comparison with my sister. You could 
have tracked every mile of country she had been 
through by the different sorts of mud she wore 
upon her dress, like trophies. As usual, her hands 
were gloveless—also, as usual, her bonnet was a 
shapeless mass of calico—further, as usual, per- 
fectly unconscious of, and careless concerning her 
own shortcomings, whilst fully alive to the per- 
plexities of others, she asked, for the third time— 

“ How can we dry it, Tom ?’ 

“We had better hang it on a branch in the sun,” 
T answered. 

“That will not be half quick enough,” Joan de- 
clared. “Can't we light a fire ?” 

“ By the time we had done that the bag would be 
dry,” I replied—* besides, I have no matches.” 

“J could soon run home and get a few,” Joan sug- 
gested. 

* Could you not take the bag at the same time ?” 
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I suggested—* Peggy would dry it before the kitchen 
fire.” 

“ Well thought of, Tom,’ Joan cried, clapping her 
sun-burnt hands like a schoolboy. “Give me the 
bag, and you stay with Rosie.” 

But at this point Rosie interfered—Joan must 
not go—the bag could be hung up and dried in the 
sun—she was afraid to let 1t out of her sight again 
—“If mamma knew, she would be so angry—so 
anory,’ and the poor little face began to work, and 
the lips to quiver, and the blue eyes to fill, and she 
clung to Joan as if there were safety and protec- 
tion in the presence of her desirable-looking play- 
fellow. 

“ Shall I take it home ?” I asked. 

Considering I was but a lad, though a tall one, 
and that Rose Surry was only a little child, the 
reader will, I am sure, consider the offer to carry a 
dripping bag magnanimous. But even this my new 
acquaintance declined—rather, she took my hand, 
shyly, it is true, but still confidingly, and asked ime 
also to remain. 

Through the years, my darling, Iam glad to think 
I did. It seems like yesterday that I was hanging 
the bag to the branch of an alder tree, and spreading 
the handkerchief it contained on the grass by the 
river side, with a stone at each corner, to prevent 
the light summer wind carrying it away. AsI cross 
the stream, in order to reach the alder, I see the 
trout darting under the overhanging bank, where 
brambles, and grass, and weeds, dipped into the 
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water. ‘nore is a quiet stillness and silence all 
around ; the cattle are lying in a newly-mown mea- 
dow, chewing the cud; in the further fields the 
haymakers are resting from their labour, and lying 
with their straw hats over their faces, or drinking 
beer under the shade of the hedgerows. 

For ourselves, we find a cool place near the bridge, 
and sit down on the bank, with our feet resting on 
the gravel below. Joan has the bulk of the con- 
versation to herself, and talks of many things, with 
the air of a professional—more especially, she en- 
larges upon the merits of some tame rabbits who 
have the misfortune to call her mistress, and des- 
cants on the exquisite beauty of a pair of bantams 
in a manner which makes Miss Surry open her eyes 
with cagerness and delight. 

Further, Joan speaks at length about the per- 
fections of a swing, out of which she has, to my 
certain knowledge, nearly broken her neck on no 
less than four occasions since my return home, and 
finally she produces a handful of cherries, that I 
well know could only have been procured at the 
risk of life and limb, and, dividing them into three 
portions, presents Rose with the “one over,” and 
tells her not to let them touch her white dress. 

After this we sit in silence for a time, solemnly de- 
vouring the spoil. I think about how soon my 
holidays will be ended, and fall into a reverie con- 
cerning some words my father let drop that very 
morning. Rose's mind, I fancy, is wandering off to 
her bag; and as for Joan, her brain is plotting how 
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she can safely procure a fresh supply of cherries, 
while she chucks the stones into the stream, and 
tries vainly to hit a bird perched amongst the ivy, 
who regards her missiles and her endeavours with 
the coolest indifference. 

Oh! happy noontide! Oh! happy past! Oh! 
river rippling idly by—how is it ye may never, for 
ever more, bear to me any treasures save those of 
memory? Oh! banks, woods, and hedgerows, gay 
with flower and blossom for the children, who with 
shouts and laughter, pluck your roses and gather 
your May, I could weep to think that never a spring 
nor summer may come upon the earth that shall 
bring to me aught save the withered garlands of a 
long ago past—faded leaves of the blue forget-me- 
not, that have been pressed in the innermost re- 
cesses of my heart, till my life has received their 
colour and their form, and can take no other im- 
print. 

Amongst the stones the water trickled slowly on 
its way—in the distant ficlds the haymakers arose 
and resumed their toil and their labour until the 
evening—bright butterflies darted across the river, 
and great bees broke with their hum the silence of 
that suntmer’s day—and Joan, having finished her 
cherries, picked her way across the stream, and re- 
ported that the bag was “ dry as a bone.” 

“I can’t get it down, Tom,” she shouted; “come 
—I am not tall enough to reach the branch—I can 
only just touch the bag.” 

Thus exhorted, I rose, and, as I did so. turned. 
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“ Who is this lady, Rose ?” I asked. 

Immediately Rose jumped up all in a tremble. 

“It’s mamma—oh! it’s mamma,” the poor child 
said, with such an unconscious dread in her tone, 
that my heart ached for her; but she did not begin 
to cry; she turned a little pale, yet stood her 
eround more bravely than from what I had seen of 
her I should have expected. 

“Rose, what are you doing there?” asked the 
lady, when she was within about half-a-dozen yards 
of us, 

But Rose neither answered nor moved a step; 
and still the lady came on. I can see her now— 
a fine, handsome, magnificently-formed woman, 
dressed in a light-grey silk dress, with a black 
velvet scarf round her shoulders, and a straw bon- 
net, with wild roses outside, and lace and roses at 
each side of her face. 

Looking at the scrap of net, and the beech leaf, 
and the tiny bow of ribbon, which constitutes the 
typical “bonnet of the period,’ wherein my wife at 
this moment makes her appearance, in order to re- 
quest from me ten pounds, it really seems like ro- 
mance, to think that “such things were,” but hand- 
some women looked well, and will look well in the 
head gear of all times, and to me, then unaccus- 
tomed to such wild luxury in attire, the approach- 
ing vision seemed something very beautiful and 
very terrible. Like Rose, I stood my ground, but 
I doubt whether Rose felt more atraid than I when 
the lady's glance fell upon me. 
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“ How often, Rose, am I to tell you that I will not 
allow you to wander off in this way. Now never 
let me have to speak to you again about it.” 

“But nurse was busy, mamma, and T was so 
tired.” 

“Then you will have to learn not to be tired,” 
was the quick retort. “ What would your papa say 
if he knew I had found you here, sitting by the 
river with all sorts of people. You are, perhaps, 
not aware, sir,” she added, turning to me, and utter- 
ing the “sir’ with cutting sarcasm, “that you are 
at present on Sir Humphry Surry’s grounds, and 
trespassing.” 

“Qh! mamma!” Rose interrupted before I could 
frame a reply, “I dropped my bag—your bag I 
mean—into the river, and it floated away—away— 
and he brought it back for me and got so wet. He 
was crossing the bridge when I was swinging it 
about, and it flew out of my hand I do not know 
how.” 

With the most perfect patience Lady Surry list- 
ened to this explanation, and at its clese she turned 
to me and said— 

“It appears then I have to thank you, and apolo- 
gize for my remark ; but, as you are young, I venture 
to tell you that a service rendered, always seeins the 
more valuable when it is not encroached upon after- 
wards.” 

I could not answer a word. I felt choking with 
rage and vexation, so without uttering a reply of 
any kind, I crossed the stream and unfastened the 
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reticule, and having placed the handkerchief which 
Joan brought me within it, returned to the spot 
where Lady Surry stood watching my movements. 

“Thank you,” she said as she took the bag, and 
I know her tone would have been more civil to any 
one of the haymakers than it was to me. “And 
this young lady,” if I could only convey the 
slightest idea of Lady Surry’s look as she spoke 
those two words, the reader would better under- 
stand my feelings, “and this young lady, did she 
aid in the recovery of my reticule also ?” 

“No,” Joan answered defiantly, “I was over 
there,” indicating the field on the opposite side of 
the river, “and I saw her,” pointing to Rose, “and 
I came across.” 

“Perhaps you will have the kindness never to 
‘come across again,” suggested Lady Surry. 

“You may be very sure I never will,” Joan re- 
torted with flashing eyes, and although I thought 
her speech rude, I must say I admired her courage. 

“Good-bye,” she went on, and she put out her 
brown hand towards Rose just as a man might have 
done. 

It 1s wonderful what timid creatures will do on 
occasions. Though Lady Surry was standing there 
stern and terrible, Rose buried her little face in 
Joan’s battered sun-bonnet and kissed Joan's 
mouth, which was stained with cherry juice. 

Seeing this, Lady Surry took her daughter’s arm 
and bade her sharply, “Come away,” but Rose was 
not to be frightened out of her politeness, 
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“ Good-bye, sir, and thank you,” she said, giving 
me her disengaged hand, the left. 

Next instant the little fingers were jerked out 
of my clasp, and with a haughty inclination Lady 
Surry swept off, dragging her daughter after her. 

We watched them as they went, and could see 
that she was scolding Rose, and occasionally giving 
the arm she held that impatient shake which always 
indicates anger and temper; but we could also see 
Rose once half turn back towards us, and wave her 
left hand. 

Then they disappeared into the plantation, and 
Joan, drawing a long breath, said— 

“Tsn’t she a devil, Tom ?” 

“My dear Joan,” I exclaimed, shocked, “where 
have you heard anything like that ?” 

“T heard papa say it,” she answered quite calmly. 
“ He said Lady Surry was a devil—there now, Master 
Tom.” 

I had no reason to doubt the correctness of Joan’s 
assertion, my father was often given to the use of 
language not strictly clerical—as he himself re- 
marked, he sometimes spoke in French —and I was 
therefore obliged to content myself with saying to 
Joan, that expressions which it was quite right for 
my father to employ were not suitable for her. 

After that we crossed the stream, and went over 
the fields home together. 


CHAPTER It. 


ROSE'S PARENTS. 


HEN Sir Geoffry Surry Jay a-dying, the only 

temporal question which troubled him was 

that without his consent and against his will, a fool 

who had married a rogue should succeed to the 
title. 

Let a man be never so strict a conservative—and 
sir Geoffry was conservative to the back bone— 
there is still enough of the original Adam left in 
him to induce radical tendencies on occasion. 
When an eldest son appears to be posting off to 
Pluto, or the next heir deals too freely in post obits, 
origmal sin crops up in the breast of our prime old 
English gentleman, and he wishes, spite of the laws 
of primogeniture and entail, that he could cut off 
the offender with a shilling, and reward, it may be, 
some prudent sneak with the title, and broad lands, 
and benefits thereto appereuine, and rents there- 
from accruing. 

Now Sir Geoffry was a conservative, but he was 
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also human, therefore, when he found that he had 
no direct heirs, and that Humphrey Surry must 
nolens volens succeed to the baronetage, he cursed 
his day—made his will—and in due time—which 
to Humphrey seemed a long time—died. 

After the funeral Sir Geoffry’s will was read, and 
then the new baronet discovered that nothing his 
uncle could keep from him was left for his need. 
Old Court and say a paltry fifteen hundred a year 
went with the title, but Grayborough Castle and all 
the broad acres surrounding it, together with about 
six or seven thousand per annum, were bequeathed 
to my dearly beloved brother Gilbert, “who will, I 
trust, in God’s good time succeed to the title.” 

To Sir Humphrey this proved a blow, but to Ma- 
tilda whom he had married, it was worse than a 
blow. In the visions of night she had beheld the 
towers of Grayborouegh—the deer on the lawn had 
been very pleasant possessions to her. It never 
once entered into her mind that Sir Geoffry, though 
he hated her, could visit that hatred on )is next ot 
kin—for Humphrey, a gentleman every inch, had 
refrained from informing her of the result of his 
only visit to his childless uncle. 

“You are the first of our race,” said the baronet, 
“who have brought a low-born woman amongst 
our mothers, wives, and daughters. As you have 
made your bed so you must lie on it. If love be 
worth anything it will compensate you for the loss 
of family ties.” 

And then Humphrey Surry turned away, sick at 
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heart, because he knew that it was not for love of 
him, but for love of his belongings, for love of what 
he might eventually give her, that Matilda Berners 
had married him. 

But as I have before said, he was a gentleman, 
and he kept his own counsel. He had made a mis- 
take, as many a better man has done since, and 
there was no use in crying over spilt milk. Lady 
Surry was Lady Surry, and not all the wills in 
Christendom could mend the fact: so Sir Hum- 
phrey accepted his position, as well as the other fact 
that he was never likely to have any heir to come 
after him. | 

These things do happen so now and then amongst 
the upper ten thousand—possibly they happen just 
the same in the lower ten millions, but that pro- 
perty being an unknown quantity amongst the un- 
distmguished many, no one cares to work out the 
difficult algebraic problem. Humphrey Surry’s wife 
bore hi:n five sons running—five—no less, to the 
intense disgust of childless Sir Geoffry—for Gilbert 
had only one—a tall undeveloped stripling, at the 
time of his kinsman’s death. 

But the five died one after another, and then, after 
an interval, there was hope of an heir again. When 
the child came it was a daughter, and gossip said, 
Humphrey’s wife turned her face to the wall and 
wept. The same year Sir Geoffry died. Six years 
afterwards, Sir Humphrey, having either paid or ar- 
ranged his debts, came to Old Court with never an 
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heir to inherit the title —but with Lady Surry, whom 
he had married once for love. 

It came about in this wise: Hunting one day 
near Grayborough, Humphrey was thrown and 
badly injured. Kind but not farsighted friends 
carried him to the abode of J. 8. Berners, M.R.CS., 
who saw to his hurts, and who had a handsome 
daughter. From the day he was borne across his 
threshold the fair Matilda marked him for noe eWn, 
the spoil of her bow and of her spear. 

She was engaged at the time—for such wouen 
do not lack lovers, more is the pity—to a certiin 
Robert Childutt, who farmed a couple pf hundre:| 
freehold acres, and had altogether been looked upvi 
by the Berners family as rather a desirable catch 
for Tilly. But Tilly was above any low considera- 
tions, and regarded the obligations of a promise no 
more, or indeed, rather less than she regarded the 
necessity of curling her hair. 

She knew she was handsome, her glass told her 
that, even had Mr. Childutt in his folly failed to do 
so; and there,in her father’s first floor back bed- 
room lay a gentleman, heir to a baronetage, lacking 
a wife. Should this thing be suffered in Israel ? 
Should she permit him to go away heart-whole ? 
Assuredly not; and accordingly, as she, to quote Sir 
Geoffry, was a rogue and Humphrey a fool, they 
made a match of it, and had many children, amongst 
‘whom Rose was the only one who lived. 

To state that her mother disliked Rose, woulf 
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be to convey too mild an idea of her feelings. She 
hated her. 

“Had T only known,” Mrs. Surry was overheard 
to say, “I would have managed accordingly, and 
had a boy.” But at the time she never dreamed 
of a girl’s advent, and Rose’s coming was as un- 
looked for as unweleome. 

Not to her father, however—he did not so much 
mind whether his boy, or Gilbert's, succeeded to the 
title. Long years of matrimony had done their 
work, and Humphrey Surry was happily indifferent 
as to who or what came after him. 

He had played his game, and failed—for him. life 
was over. If only his wife would have left him 
and Rosy alone —well, every existence has its “if 
only,” and Sir Humphrey did not care greatly. He 
was a fool, as his uncle had broadly stated, and 
Providence is very good to fools. Out of the abysses 
of their own folly comfort comes to them—out of 
suv Humphrey's abyss there caine Rose. 

When his wife was dissatistied, and creditors 
pressing, Sir Humphrey found a certain pleasure in 
the sight of his daughter's face—-in the clasp of her 
childish arms. It is a poor life that in which a man 
disappointed of the chief blessing life can offer—a 
woman's devotion—a woman’s sympathy—turns to 
the affection of the children, who ought merely to 
serve as a tie binding husband and wile closer to- 
gether. 

For me—there will be hundreds, thousands of 
people, this Christmas time, to say J am a heathen 
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for advancing the opinion—though my opinion is, 
God knows, the truth—whenever I sce a man dis- 
appointed in his marital relations taking comfort 
out of his children, and sceking his companionship 
with them, I always think of a lonely woman I 
broke in upon one morning unexpectedly, and 
found nursing a cat, all the time that her eyes 
—Lord comtort her !—were fixed upon the fire— 
seeing, 1t might be, therein the ghost of a dream 
never realized, of a hope never fulfilled. 

After all, there 18 nothing but a woman can fill 
a man’s heart. 

I know that—I who, now surrounded by wife and 
children, sit beside my Christmas hearth with mine 
empty. 

My love—yes—you are my wife, and, according 
to your heht, have done your duty, and were you 
to die to-morrow, I should be very, very sorry, and 
never marry again—but you have never filled the 
vacant corner, for all that—never cured the dull, 
aching pain, through the years which have come and 
gone. 

My dears, kiss me! you are my children—but 
you are not hers. 

If you had, you might have been different, and I 
too. Don’t marry in a hurry, and don’t marry ex- 
cepting for love. 

It is not bad Christmas advice this, fricnds. 
When you are kissing under the mistletoe, young 
folks, remember what I have told you. When you 
see young Corydon, Paterfamilias, decoying your 
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Phillis under the Druidical branch, be not over 
swift to advance the claims of that highly respect- 
able other individual, whose suit you approve—but 
rather leave the young folks alone, and if Corydon 
have no grievous sin bearing witness against him, 
can show that he is able and willing to work for 
the support of his wife, in God’s name let them 
marry. 

As. the Pharisees in olden times were rebuked 
because they rejoiced at not being as that Publi- 
can, so J always doubt the woman who blesses the 
fate that represents to her shortsightedness the 
Maker of the universe, which interposed to prevent 
her mating with Frank, the ne’er do well—with 
Harry, the black sheep. 

She is fat, and unsentimental, this matron whom 
I remember, full of romance, and with a waist I 
could have spanned; she has daughters she will. 
marry to the highest bidder, and sons she would 
taboo if they made love where there was no pro- 
spect of settlements. But oh! friends, all holy, 
wholesome, unworldly love is now sour grapes to 
her—and it is but her feminine instinct which 
prompts her to make the best of the mistake, and 
to perpetuate the error. 

Evil, be thou my good! Mammon, be thou my 
God! cry these women, who have gone from Dan 
to Beersheba, and found all barren ; and the cry is 
echoed by those who, seeing them outwardly pros- 
perous, and apparently happy, behold the rind of 
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tne Dead Sea apples, and know nothing of the dust 
and the ashes, the decay and the rottenness, lurking 
within. After which not digression, but statement, 
of opinion, I may return to my story, and tell it 


CHAPTER IIY. 
OUR VISITOR. 


HE courteous and patient reader must not sup- 
pose that I learned all the facts contained in a 
previous chapter ina moment. On the contrary, I 
have concentrated into a few pages the information of 
years. What we knew best at my father’s house 
in those days was that the residents at Old Court 
were, for their station, very poor—that Rose’s nurse 
had likewise to officiate as Lady Surry’s maid—-that 
indoors they could afford in the way of male ser- 
vants only a butler, whilst as regarded the stables, 
coachman and groom—the latter turned occasionally 
into a footman—were the only retainers employed. 
Sir Humphrey had no other country seats, and 
therefore when he went to shoot, was compelled 
to do so at the instance of kindly friends. He sat 
in the House ; but when he went to town was obliged 
either to go without Lady Surry, or else to stay at 
the residence of a widowed sister, who was willing 
to put up with the inconvenience of having them, 
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for the sake of the Bart. and M.P. attached to his 
name. Lady Surry flattered the old lady’s vanity. 
She did not snub the pug dogs in Devonshire Place 
as she was wont to do her only child Rose, whom 
she left at Old Court, in charge of an individual 
half housekeeper, half cook. Lady Surry was still 
young enough, and personable enough, to flirt, and 
she did flirt, though unbeknown to Miss Surry— 
only, unhappily, nothing came of it. She failed to 
leave Sir Humphrey free, and Sir Humphrey still 
regarded her with consideration, if not with love, 
as “my young wife,” though Lady Surry was nine- 
and-thirty, if she were a day, having been nearly 
twenty-three when she made her matrimonial ven- 
ture—and won. 

But all this time I am wandering from my tale. 
It was a lovely summer’s evening when, just as we 
were about commencing tea, Joan entered our sit- 
ting-room leading by the hand Rose Surry. 

We were not wealthy people, as has been al- 
ready intimated, so we lived plainly, dining all to- 
gether at one o'clock, and assembling again round 
the tea-table at six—therefore we must have seemed 
quite a party to the child, who drew back a little, 
and would have retreated altogether had Joan not 
dragged her forward. 

“It is Rose Surry,” commenced my sister, “I 
brought her in to tea, mamma.” 

“But, my dear, you know Lady Surry——” our 
mother was beginning, when a look at the poor little 


tender face cut her short. “Will you sit beside me, 
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love?” she went on, all her maternal instincts astir 
at sight of the child’s clinging gentleness: “Joan, 
take off her bonnet.” Which Joan did, like a ma- 
tron of forty, finishing up the performance with a 
kiss, and the remark, “There, my queen.” 

I never beheld anything like Joan’s love for that 
child. She waited upon her like a slave, and would 
have given Rose her own portion of jam, as well as 
that my mother heaped on the stranger’s bread, only 
Rose said she could not eat it. 

And indeed the child ate very little, but after 
the first few minutes seemed, in her quiet way, to 
be supremely happy amongst us all. She took es- 
pecially to my father, sitting on his knee and pulling 
his grey moustache, and laughing merrily when he 
told her she was a saucy little puss, and said she did 
not know her own name. 

“Tose, indeed—Lily, you mean,” persisted my 
father. 

“Mamma calls me Rose, and papa Posie, and 
nurse Plague,” she explained gravely. 

“And why Plague?” asked my mother; and at 
this question the child lifted her large soft eyes and 
looked at my mother earnestly, but answered never 
a word. 

“Why Plague, darling ?” repeated my mother, and 
she stooped down her head to hear the reply. 

Then Rose stretched up her little arms and clasped 
them round my mother’s neck, while she whispered, 
“Because she never has time to take me out, and I 
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gro by myself, and then when she finds me she says 
I am the plague of her life.” 

“But don’t you think you are naughty to go by 
vourself, and make nurse unhappy?” asked my 
father, 

“No,” she answered. “I have no one to play 
with, and nothing to do; and then, if I can get to 
the river sometimes I see Joan.” 

“Did you see Joan at the river this evening?’ 
my mother enquired—for she had heard the episode 
of Lady Surry’s reticule, and was prepared to rebuke 
Joan if she found that young lady had been break- 
ing rules, and trespassing on Sir Humphrey’s pro- 
perty. 

“Yes,” Joan broke in at this juncture. “I was 
on one side of the bridge, and saw Rosie on the 
other, and called to her, and she came. Her mamma 
is in Wales, and she had been there all the after- 
noon by herself, so I brought her home. You won't 
catch me going into their place again,” and Joan's 
voice was uplifted, and Joan’s eyes sparkled, and my 
uear mother said— 

“You must not speak in such a tone,” and my fa- 
ther exclaimed “ Hush, hush, hush!” 

After that the conversation languished, and it 
was proposed we should all go into the garden, 
where Rose, holding my hand partook of some 
gooseberries which Joan gathered, and subsequently 
recounted for my benefit a fairy tale, considering evi- 
dently that she was bound in courtesy to amuse and 


instruct me. 3 
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We stood in fairy land then, sweetest, though 
neither of us knew it—in the bright, innocent, 
happy, fairy land of youth and inexperience. 

“Where did that all happen, Rose?” I asked 
when she had dons. 

“T do not know,” she answered, “but ever so far 
away from here.” 

My love, there came a day when I reminded you 
of that fairy-tale, and asked you the same question 
again, and you replied, darling—“ It all happened 

inthis garden, Tom, and the prince and princess are 
you and me.” 

“We did not know anything about love in those 
days, Rose,” I whispered. 

“Ah! Tom, we were children then,” you said, and 
God help us, we were little better than children in 
our happiness when you uttered that profound re- 
mark—nothing more, love—wandering along the 
grass paths, which were damp, I remember, and co- 
vered (it was in the early spring time) with blos- 
soms from the apple-trees. 

It was moonlight, and we thought such a moon 
had never sailed through the sky before. For my 
own part, I have not seen such a night since, and 
believe it is a different sky and a different moon from 
that we beheld standing in my father’s garden I 
look up at as I pace back from my chambers to the 
domestic hearth where all my earthly happiness is 
now centred. 

Supposing, however, a man have once lived in 
fairy land, he cannot, even though he be the happy 
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husband of an estimable wife, and the proud father 
of handsome children, always refrain from dreaming 
dreams and seeing visions. In the midst of the 
prosaic city, before his mental sight there flits ever 
and anon the “rath” where the “ little people” dwelt, 
the green ring where they danced in the summer 
nights. Recollection is always summer to some, 
friends. To those who have spent a happy youth 
the roses of the past bloom perennially—there is 
always a perfume of mignonette and pinks, always 
broad patches of sunshine lying athwart the land- 
scape, always a glitter on the sea, leaves on the 
trees, the songs of birds in the air, fruits clustering 
in the orchard. 

The past comes back so to me, God be thanked. 
Though the autumnal breezes blew, and the frosts 
and sorrows of winter came, still my life held bloom 
and flower once, the memory of which no future can 
destroy. And even while my eyes fill while writing 
and thinking of the long ago, it is not with bitter 
tears, but with drops wrung from the knowledge 
that although my life might have been less miser- 
able had I never loved and lost, it would have proved 
less happy too. 

After a time my mother came out to spoil Rose's 
enjoyment. 

“They will be anxious about you at Old Court, 
pet,” she said, “and I must now send you home. 
Tom, you had better take her.” 

“Let me go too, mamma,” Joan cried, but my 
dear mother negat:ved that proposal, to my intense 
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delight—for if I were to run the gauntlet of entering 
Old Court, and proffering an explanation, I did not 
want to do so in Joan’s company. 

Very soon Miss Rose, wrapped up in a warm 
scarf, was trudging with me down the lane home. 
Although our places almost adjoined, the entrance 
gates of Old Court were a good mile from our cot- 
tage, and I had not the slightest intention of taking 
my charge home by any back entrance. She urged 
me to do so, indeed, adding as an inducement the 
fact that “mamma was not at home,” which speech 
gave me but a poor idea of Rosie’s notions on the 
score of morality; whereupon I considered it my 
duty to give her a lecture concerning the sinfulness 
of doing behind a person’s back what she would not 
do before her face—in the middle whereof Rose 
began to whimper, and I to fear I had produced 
too strong an impression. 

“What is it, dear?” 1 asked, for I had not meant 
to be cross with her, only from the height of my 
teens to preach to her inexperience. 

“T am tired,” she said in reply, “so tired! Is it 
very far home now, please ?” 

“Shall I carry you?’ I proposed. 

“Yes, please,” and the little arms were up- 
stretched, and I took the light burden in mine, and 
so carried her all the remainder of the way to her 
father's house. She did not go to slecp; she just 
lay there quietly, looking up at the sky, with her 
bonnet fallen back, and her soft golden hair stirred 
by the evening breeze. 
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“Do I tire you?” she asked once; “do your arms 
ache ?” 

“With carrying you!” I said; “why you are 
light as a feather, 1 could carry you from here to 
London.” 

“YT wish you would, then,” she answered, “I 
want to see the King and Queen sitting with crowns 
on their heads and fur on their shoulders—mustn’t 
they be grand!” 

“T am going to London aftcr a time,” I said a 
little proudly, because in those days it was some- 
thing to visit the metropolis. But immediately I 
had spoken my heart sank, for that very day it had 
come to me that I ought not to go; and I was even 
then making up my mind to do what my father 
wished, at any personal cost, at any personal sacri- 
fice. 

And what he asked was just my future, just that 
and nothing more. Perhaps it would have been 
better had he taken it then altogether, and done 
therewith what he listed. 

“Ts Joan going too?” Rose asked; whereupon J, 
being rather in a pedantic frame of mind, undertook 
to prove to her that it was only men who went from 
home, and not little girls, or indeed girls at all (were 
I talking to Rose now on this point, I wonder what 
I should have to tell her), and I enlarged upon this 
theme, until probably Rose wearying of it, told me 
I was not a man, but a boy. 

After that, thinking her a trifle rude, and con- 
sidering that the greater the truth the greater the 
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libel, I remained silent, till she brought me back to 
a better state of mind, by saying— 

“You are not cross, Tom, are you ?” 

“Cross, Rosie! no,” I answered; and then she 
nestled her soft face up against mine, and the shade 
of Sir Humphrey’s trees closed over us as I carried 
her up the avenue home. 

We had not been long in making acquaintance. 
Already I was Tom to the child; already she was as 
much a part of my life as Joan, or Cecil, or Harry, 
or Ethel, or any of the other progeny residing in 
our unpretentious house. Whatever I might do in 
the future, wherever I might go, I could never 
forget blue eyes and golden hair, who lay in my 
arms with hands clasped round my neck, whispering, 
“T love you, Tom.” Oh! my darling. 

I had never been to Old Court before, and the 
shadow which secined to have flitted thither with 
me deepened in intensity as we drew near Rosie’s 
home. What I was to say, how explain my advent, 
I could not imagine, and we had already reached 
the front door before any suitable form of address 
presented itself. 

Then, while I was waiting for some one to come 
in answer to my knock, I framed this sentence— 

“Miss Surry came home with my sister to tea, 
and thinking the family might be uneasy, I have 
brought her back.” 

But the “best laid plans o’ mice and men” fall 
through sometimes, and my sentence fell through 
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by reason of Rose exclaiming the moment a solemn 
elderly butler opened the door— 

“Tt is only me, Hoskins,” (the darling’s ac- 
quaintance with Lindley Murray was at that time 
imperfect). “I have been up with Mr. Luttrell’s 
papa and mamma, and I do not want any tea, please 
—I have had my tea. Put me down on the table, 
please, Tom ”—thiis last clause to me. 

I erossed the dark old-fashioned hall, and set 
my maiden on a substantial oak table, where she 
curled up her legs, and at once assumed airs of com- 
mand that I could not have believed she had courage 
to indulge in. 

“Where’s nurse, Hoskins ?” asked Missy, nursing 
her pretty boots. 

“Crying about you, Miss,” answered the butler; 
“she has sent Carnett to look for you, thinking you 
were lost.” 

“Lost!” repeated the autocrat, contemptuously, 
“why how could I be lost, Hoskins ? I must always 
be somewhere.” 

“Which you must, Miss,” argued Hoskins. 

“T am going now,” I broke in at this juncture ; 
“will you bid me good night?” I said this very 
humbly, for the house and the man servant, who, I 
fancied, looked as if he knew something greatly to 
my disadvantage, had proved too much for my 
equanimity. There was a gulf placed between us 
and these people who owned Rose, and no one save 
Joan—Joan, in her mad disregard of consequences, 
—woul! have tried to cross it. ; 
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“Good night, Tom,” answered Rose, holding up 
her mouth to be kissed, but at that moment a side- 
door flew open, and a woman appeared, who en- 
braced Rose, calling her “ duck, and pet, and lainb, 
and treasure,’ and asking “where she had dropped 
from,” adding, “poor nursey has been crying her 
eyes out.” 

“Why don’t you say I am the plague of your 
lite ?’? asked Rosie, solemnly. 

“ Because, my sweet lamb, I thought you were 
really lost this time. I have been out the last two 
hours looking for you, and now Carnett is gone.” 

“To walk with Phoebe,” finished Rose, with that 
demure archness which belongs to the sex, when 
speaking about love affairs, long before they have 
attained to the knowledge of good and evil. 

Once again I essayed to get away, but Rosie 
held me fast, while she introduced me to her nurse 
with the words, “ He brought me home.” 

“And I am sure, sir, it was very kind of you in- 
deed, and we are all obliged, and where, please, did 
you find Miss Rose ?” 

“Find!” repeated Miss Rose; “I never went to 
any place to be found—Joan took me to her home 
for tea—that was all.” 

“My sister is very fond of Miss Surry,” I ex- 
plained, “but she ought not to have tempted her 
away from home.” 

“I wish my lady would let Miss Rose have any- 
body to play with,” the nurse answered; “for the 
child is moped up and lonely here all day by her- 
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self’—and from this speech I knew that Rosie's 
guardian, in her mother’s absence, would not even 
try to prevent the pair meeting. And after all, 
what did it matter whether they did or not, so long 
as it was Rosie, who, like a stray pheasant, wandered 
into my father’s grounds from Sir Humphrey’s plan- 
tations 2 

“You would like to return by the river walk, 
should you not, sir?’ said Hoskins, as I passed 
through the hall-door. “I will get you the key of 
the gate leading on to the bridge, and you can send 
it back any time. That way saves full three quar- 
ters of a mile.” 

But I declined this offer, telling him I should 
like the walk, and so I passed down under the arch- 
ing trees that made the avenue dark and_lone- 
some. 

It was not too dark and lonesome, however, for 
Miss Phoebe and Mr. Carnett, whom I met strolling 
lovingly along together—she with her head almost 
touching his shoulder, he with his arm passed round 
her waist. 

I should not have thought it necessary to disturb 
their téte-d-téte had Carnett himself not called out 
to know who I was, and what I was doing there at 
that time of night. 

In reply, I informed him I was returning frm 
the Court, having just taken Miss Surry back 
there. 

“Tt will be a relief to you to know she is safe, and 
that you need not trouble yourself to look for her 
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any longer,” I added, whereupon Pheebe giggled, and 
Mr. Carnett muttered something about having heard 
at the Lodge that a gentleman had brought her 
home. 

When I got near our own house, my father met 
me, smoking, as was his wont, a short pipe, cigars 
being a luxury our means did not permit. 

“Well, my boy,” he began, after we had walked 
a few steps together, “will you consider what I 
said to you this morning—carefully, Tom, remem- 
ber ?” 

“T have considered, father,’ I answered, “and I 
have decided to stay at home and try and do my 
best.” 

He took a whiff or two more before he said, laying 
his hand on my shoulder, 

“God bless you, Tom.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
OUR OWN HOME. 


OOKING back over the past, with eyes that are 

now sharpened by knowledge of the world, I 

do not wonder at Lady Surry considering us very 

common people, who had no right to come between 
the wind and her nobility. 

We were not rich, and although we were of re- 
spectable family, there had never, so far as I know, 
been any member composing it very great or very 
grand. Of course there had been a time in our an- 
nals, as there is usually a time in the annals of 
those who can talk confidently about a great grand- 
father, when the Luttrells were well-to-do—when 
they owned a fair amount of landed property, asso- 
ciated with county gentry, and rode to the meet of 
the Darfordshire hounds, on their own hacks, and 
cried “Tally Ho!” from the backs of their own 
punters. 

They had a pretty, old-fashioned mansion, away 
in Darfordshire. I have seen it within the last ten 
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years —surrounded by hideous gardens, laid out 
principally in the Dutch style—where the flower- 
beds were bordered by box, and the old yew trees 
artistically trimmed into the similitude of peacocks, 
lions, griffins, and other animals. 

The property is now in the possession of a very 
worthy knight, who was at one time Lord Mayor 
of London, and who made all his money in trade. 
He has thrown out wings, and added many architec- 
tural abominations, but he had the sense to leave 
the old house overgrown with ivy intact, and he 
still nourishes the yew trees, and has them trimmed 
and cut as above described—under the impression, 
perhaps, that people may think his ancestors planted 
them. 

Not that it matters much who planted them now, 
or if they had never been planted, for that matter, 
but they please Sir William, and constituted one 
great reason why he purchased the place. His 
yearly income is larger than the entire principal of 
the Luttrells in their palmiest days, so I have good 
reason for saying that even in the heyday of their 
prosperity my people were never anything very 
particular. 

They belonged to the rank-and-file of the upper 
middle-class. With either wealth or brains, they 
might have become colonels, generals, commander- 
in-chiefs in that social army—but they had neither. 
They had not even sense enough to go into trade, 
which was, perhaps, so far fortunate, since, with 
their lack of cleverness, commerce would infallibly 
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have hurried them even quicker down the hill than 
they posted of their own accord. 

I know a certain Luttrell now, one of the lineal 
descendants cf the Darfordshire family—not a mere 
offshoot of that race, like myself—who is something 
in a Government office, and who barely earns enough 
to keep himself, and a delicate wife, and three sickly- 
looking children, off the parish. 

This man has no money beyond his salary, and 
never had any—neither had his father before him, 
neither had his wife, nor his wife’s father. His an- 
cestors were no greater folk than I have described 
them—he has no land—he has no particular posi- 
tion—and he grows nothing but an imbecile mous- 
tache, which looks a degree more purposeless than 
himself. Yet he never fails to tell me on those not 
rare occasions, when he wants the loan of a five- 
pound note, that no gentleman should go into 
business. 

“It is only fit for snobs and cads,” he declares ; 
end were he not such a poor creature, I should be 
unable to refrain from telling him, “It is certainly 
not fit for fools.” 

For me, I am not in trade; I have never been, but 
for a very short period of my life. Yet I hold trade 
to be as necessary to the very existence of a true 
aristocracy, as food to that of aman. For a pauper 
aristocracy is in its very nature an anachronism, 
and I should like to know how, except in trade, or 
by trade, sufficient money is now-a-days to be ob- 
taincd to keep blue blood circulating through the 
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social system. Men cannot go freebooting, or maraud- 
ing, or looting now, excepting in business, and it 
is quite a question, I think, whether even a modern 
“promoter ” is not quite as respectable and honest 
a member of socicty as a “Reiver” used to be in 
the good old days when “inight was right.” 

All of which merely brings me to the point I 
wanted to reach long ago, namely, that had the Lut- 
terells Leen clever enough to turn their attention to 
commerce, and amass wealth—without, at the same 
time, losing all command over their H’s — even 
Lady Surry might have been disposed to make her- 
self agreeable. 

But we were poor, and, however novelists and 
poets may idealize poverty, there is nothing so 
awfully prosaic as a small income and nine fine 
children. 

People were, indeed, kind enough to hint we 
were fine children, but that only made the matter 
worse, for our good health induced large appetites, 
while the animal spirits of the younger fry were for 
ever leading them into places where they tore their 
clothes, and whence they returned home sorry, 
ragged sights to behold. 

In his early days my father had been an officer. 
Tt was quite like the Luttrells, to put their sons in 
positions where they could not possibly live on the 
pay allotted to them. The Luttrells, and such as 
they, replenish the earth with curates, ensigns, 
briefless barristers—who write for the press—civil 
servants, secretaries, and so forth, and in conformity 
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with the plan cf his family, and their tribe, my 
father entered the army. 

Atter he married Bertha Harrison, who, of course, 
had not a sixpence, he sold out, paid his debts, and 
looked about for employment in London, which he 
failed to get. Time went by—children came, but 
money went; and had it not been for the kindness 
of a widowed aunt, who lived in great splendour in 
Queen Anne Street, with a maid, a couk, a footman, 
a housemaid, a butler, a cat, a parrot, a King Charles 
and an Italian greyhound, there can be no question 
but that a climax would have arrived sooner than 
actually proved the case. 

But though deferred, the climax came, and, at the 
earnest invitation of George, by the grace of God 
my father found himself seated one evening at Mr. 
Sloman’s hospitable board, inditing an epistle first 
to his aunt, and secondly to a certain Colonel Mont- 
gomery, who had always been his great chum, and 
who, it was whispered, had run an almost neck- 
and-neck race with him in Bertha Harrison’s good 
graces. 

Be this as it may, both Colonel and aunt came to 
the rescue, and somehow affairs were arranged. After 
that, however, came the important question as to 
how he was to live, and Colonel Montgomery offered 
him the lease of a farm which had just fallen in, near 
Crommingford, without any fine, which offer being 
gratefully accepted, Mrs. Graham agreed to lend 
bim one thousand pounds to stock it, and thus en- 

4 
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abled to begin the world afresh, my father turned 
his back on London. 

He would have done well, I think, at Cromming- 
ford, but for two, or, indeed three, drawbacks; the 
first was, that my -mother knew nothing whatever 
of the duties of her new position, and never could 
learn them, wherefore the making of the butter, the 
manufacturing of the cheese, the rearing of the 
calves, the care of the poultry, was left entirely to 
servants. 

There was no mistress’s eye about our establish- 
ment to put meat on the horse’s ribs—and indeed 
how could there be? said my poor father once to 
me, almost apologetically, when she was constantly 
bringing children into the world ? 

Which was all very well and very nice of him to 
recollect ; but I know now quite well that if my 
mother had never had a child, she would have 
proved just as useless a wife for a struggling farmer 
as was the case. 

The second drawback to my father’s prosperity 
—I will not say happiness, because it would grieve 
me to think he had been otherwise than happy— 
were the number of arrows contained in his matri- 
monial quiver: think of it—there were nine of us, 
and I but sixteen. 

Three, two older and one younger than myself, 
had died; but there were nine living—nine, and 
Joan the eldest girl It was a blessing we lived in 
the country, and were, so to speak, our own trades- 
people, for had we resided in a town, and been com- 
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pelled to buy bread, and milk, and beef, and beer, it 
would have taken a fortune to support us. As it 
was, we fattened and throve, and there was neither 
sickness within our house, nor scarcity within our 
gates. 

But there was a trouble, which arose in this way, 
and caused my father many and many a sleepless 
night and wretched day. 

On the farm at Crommineford there were two 
small flour mills, one that had happily been burnt 
permitted to fall into ruin, and another that, unfor- 
tunately, was in a perfect state of repair. 

At the time he toox possession of the farm, the 
latter mill was rented by a man of the name of Telfer, 
who managed in a smal] way to make a living out of 
it. When he died, my father took the mill into his 
own hands, and worked it not unprofitably. In an 
evil hour, however, some one suggested to him, or 
the idea suggested itself, that two mills might be as 
easily worked as one, and that it was a thousand 
pities for the water-wheel on the lower pond to be 
standing still. He had got a little money before 
him by this time, and so commenced building. 

Now everybody knows what commencing build- 
ing means, namely the commencement of trouble, 
and so my father found it. An acquaintance had 
assured him that the place might be put into work- 
ing order again for an old song; but the song turned 
out ultimately a most mournful ditty. Further, 
when the mill was rebuilt, my father discovered 


that the same rule holds good with regard to busi- 
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ucss a8 with regard to hens. Say that six hens lay 
on an average two eggs a week each, any inexpe- 
jenced person might assume that thirty-six would 
sroduce six dozen—but practically this is found to 
be a fallacy ; and in like manner the profits obtained 
by aman ina large way of business bear no propor- 
tion whatever to the amount made by one trading 
in a smaller and more modest manner. 

Moreover the rebuilding and fitting up cost him 
just double what he had anticipated, and as if to 
crown his misfortunes within a month of the time 
when he had, as he thought, made a most desirable 
arrangement, which would give him time to pay 
the people to whom he owed money, down came a 
letter from Mrs. Graham’s solicitors, demanding the 
return of the thousand pounds she had lent him ten 
years previously. 

“That is because we would not let her have 
Joan,” said my mother tearfully, for Mrs. Graham 
had desired my charming sister as an addition to her 
olio of oddities. 

“JT scarcely think so,” answered my father, and 
he wrote to the solicitors, explaining that the interest 
having been regularly paid, he felt much surprised 
at their request. He went on to say, that it would 
put him to grievous inconvenience having to raise 
so large a sum of money within the time specified, 
three months; that he was anxious to do what he 
could in the matter, but trusted, as he was already 
ieavily burdened, that they would agree to take 
the amount in four yearly instalments of two hun- 
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the same rate as before, five per cent. 

To this in due course he received a most unsatis- 
factory reply. Mrs. Graham, having been given to 
understand that he had been spending large sums of 
money on property which he merely held) on lease, 
did not feel inclined to leave her thousand pounds 
for which she held no sufhcient security, in his hands 
any. longer She had instructed her solicitors further 
to remark, that as my parents had not evinced any 
willingness to meet her wishes in a matter on which 
she had set her heart, she should certainly not eon- 
sider their desires now. All of which, beine trans- 
lated, meant that if they still liked to send up Joan 
to Queen Anne Street, labelled “glass, with care,” 
she would reconsider her decision, and probably 
never ask for the thousand pounds again, 

It was a temptation, certainly, but my parents 
did not yield. They had old-fashioned notions, and 
considered it would be very like selling or abandon- 
ing Joan to give her to Mrs. Graham. = God had in- 
trusted her to them, and if so long as they lived 
they neglected that trust, how should they answer 
to Him for it in the day when He nade up his 
jewels. Further they could not send her from them, 
duty apart. They loved Joan, and all their children, 
and, as my mother said to me once when speaking 
on this matter— 

“You must remember, Tom, we had Jost three, so 
we ‘inderstood what it was—-but I knew those 
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three were safe, and I did not know whether Joan 
would be safe; that made all the difference.” 

T am only recounting facts as they happened, and 
do not propose to pass judgement on them. Possibly 
my parents were wrong. No doubt it would have 
been a fine thing for them to have had one child 
fed, clothed, and educated free of expense, and with 
the prospect of a good dot in addition; but still, I 
think if any person, whether old maid or widow, 
whether “King of France, or, far better, Pope of 
Rome,” were to come and ask me for one of my 
blessings, I should feel inclined to reply un- 
civilly. 

Nobody, however, ever did want one of my 
children, and I shrewdly suspect, no one ever wanted 
their mother but myself—and I did not, though I 
married her. Some young men, I notice, are now 
beginning to loom about our house, and I suppose 
some day the “old story” will be told me by a new 
narrator. When my girls are “wanted” that way 
I shall probably not say nay, and I do not think I 
shall be difficult to satisfy pecuniarily. Neverthe- 
less, I do not envy the future of the happy man 
who unites with any one of the blessings of my 
hearth and home, unless he send her first to a school 
for cookery—second, to one of those ladies who ad- 
vertize patterns eighteenpence, and instruction given 
in dress-making. If, further, he can induce her to 
learn arithmetic, and comprehend that there are 
only twenty shillings in a pound, and that an income 
of five hundred a year will not enable people to live 
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honestly at the rate of a thousand, I think he might 
gq farther and fare worse. 

These are, however, a good many ifs to be leapt 
in the race matrimonial, and perhaps, though I 
doubt it, he might find another wife who would not 
require to go through such a course of education as 
I have indicated. 

Excuse me, most courteous reader, these discursive 
remarks, Although the past is present with me, 
the present will intrude, and crop up between me 
and the story I have undertaken to tell. Where 
was I ?—oh, talking about Joan, who remained on 
at the paternal mansion to become the hoyden I 
have described, and to make me acquainted with 
Rose Surry. 

For which I shall be for ever grateful to Joan, 
who is now a great lady, happy in her husband, her 
children, her position, and herself. 

We do not meet very often now, Joan and J, for 
there are certain memories we still wot of that have 
never been decently laid out, and shrouded, and 
coffined, and buried, and forgotten. No—only some- 
times, when she is in London, and can spare time 
from her calls and parties, and other duties (they 
are duties) incident to her position, she drives over 
to the Temple in a quiet single-horse brougham, 
which she leaves in Essex Street, and then walks 
across Devereux Court, and so to Pump Court, where 
she will sit with me for an hour, while her coach- 
man, who is of a literary turn of mind, reads 
Lloyd's Newspaper, and sometimes, when he is quit 
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sure no one can see him (but I have done ao, crossing 
from Little Essex Street), indulges in a modest 
half-pint, nay even adventures on a cigar. 

Joan will not visit my wife now, for there was 
once a deadly war waged between them, and Joan 
cannot quite forget. But she asks Madam and my 
daughters to her assemblies, where they have an 
opportunity of seeing everybody who has ever done 
anything, and, if they were of a reflective turn of 
mind, which they are not, of considering how ex- 
ceedingly like ordinary mortals great folks are. 

For me, I do not go to Joan’s grand parties, 
because, for one thing, I do not like parties, and in 
the next, I do not like her husband; although, mark 
you, were I in trouble, pecuniary or otherwise, there 
is not a man on earth to whom I would as soon 
turn in my distress as to him. And, on the other 
hand, if sorrow fell on him, I know he would come 
straight away to my office and say, “ Luttrell, you 
tried to help me once—will you do so again ?” 

There are different kinds of friendship, and there 
is one which takes the form of not wanting to see 
your friend every half hour through the day. That 
is our form—and if you wish to kiuw why, I will 
tell you as this story proceeds. 

But not just now, because I am going back to the 
mills and Mrs. Graham. 

The latter lady, I shall always believe, thought 
that my father would never be able to raise the 
money, and that out of sheer desperation he would 
give her Joan, to whom she had taken a fancy 
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when she was staying with us a year previously. 
She knew Colonel—now General—Montgomery was 
in India, and like most rich people who live selfish 
and isolated lives, she forgot that it is just upon the 
cards a poor man may, in the course of years, meet 
with some one willing and able to help him at a 
pinch. 

This some one my father knew, and turned to in 
his distress. He had turned to him for advice over 
the debts incurred on that wretched mill, and now 
he went to him for help, which was given. 

But my father was an honourable man, and, 
knowing his friend could not afford to risk the 
amount he offered him, namely, two thousand 
pounds, which should enable him to clear off every- 
body, and start in life again for the third time, he 
went to a lawyer, in order to enquire what security 
he could offer that might protect his creditor again st 
loss. 

To this the lawyer—honest perhaps, but short- 
sighted—answered, “ Insure your life, and give him 
a bill of sale.” Which was just about equivalent to 
saying, “ Put yourself in a pan of scalding water for 
the remainder of your life,” only, unhappily, my 
father did not see this. He insisted actually, 
against his creditor's desire, on giving him a bill of 
sale over every sheep he owned, horse he had reared, 
hen he had hatched — over his ricks in the farm 
yard, and his implements, carts, furniture, dairy- 
utensils, garden-tools, and so forth. The stock being 
changeable, would have been of course no earthly 
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security in the hands of a different individual, but 
my father looked upon the whole affair as a matter 
of honour, and if he sold a bullock, replaced it—if 
he parted with a stack of hay, duly acquainted Mr. 
Reemes, his friend, with the fact. 

But what did not that bill of sale do for us? It 
destroyed our credit just as completely as if we 
had been bankrupt—aye more, because a bankrupt 
does, at all events, re-enter the world a free man 
(he will happily not be able to do so much longer), 
and that accursed document kept us bondsmen and 
bondswomen till the uttermost farthing had been 
paid. 

And to pay with a heavy life-insurance premium 
added was not easy. Well—God help us—when 
the end came, which did come, no man could say 
my father had wronged him of a penny, or that he 
had lost a shilling by him. Further, he reared us all 
respectably, and taugnt us to live honestly and 
virtuously, and we were happy. Yes, I am grateful 
to remember that, though I sometimes wish I had 
been able to contribute more towards that happi- 
ness, and better content to live and die “the jolly 
miller of Dee.” 

Still time went on—it always does go on—and 
my father, struggling heavily with his anxieties, 
gree ed me on my return from the school where, 
after much difficult studying of ways and means, he 
had placed me—with a welcome cheery and loving 
as ever. 

It was the summer when my story opens, and I 
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had then been at school two years and a half, study- 
ing my best, and making good progress. Not know- 
ing the state of the farming finances, I had desired 
to become a barrister; and my father, who was 
proud as well as fond of me, said I should follow 
the bent of my inclination, and become famous yet. 

I fancy my mind must have been much older than 
my years, for I can remember even then having 
visions of the great things destiny had in store for 
me. 

There was no height to which in my ambitious 
dreamings I did not climb. To inexperience the 
path to success seems always casy. There were no 
stones, no briars, no lurking disappointment, no 
pelting showers of opposition and discouragement 
along the road I mentally travelled. I beheld my- 
self wealthy and renowned, I pictured myself 
addressing a jury, I heard my own voice uplifted in 
the House of Commons. Ido not think I was more 
vain or more conceited than most lads who have 
not yet found their level, but I inust have possessed 
a certain consciousness of my own power to work, 
and succeed by reason of that power, and I used to 
wander about the fields during my summer holidays, 
dreaming iny dreams, and building castles in the air 
too grand for any mortal ever to inhabit. 

But by degrees there seemed to fall a mist over 
these fairy palaces. I could not now tell at what 
precise hour a cloud appeared first to flit over the 
surface of my future sky. I felt it was there, rather 
than beheld it. The air seemed to grow suddenly 
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chilly. Like the “keld” ruffling the serenity of a 
Cumberland tarn, there came over me something 
which caused me to know, dimly it may be, but still 
surely, that life could never prove to mortal like a 
fairy tale, wherein the flowers never withered, and 
sorrow never entered, and the trees remained green 
all the year—wherein men never grew feeble nor 
women old. 

I do know, however, when the storm first broke 
—when the magic glass was shivered, and the dear 
illusion dispelled—namely, on the afternoon of the 
day when I saw Rose Surry home. 

“Tom,” said my father, coming to me where I 
was preparing my tackle for the next morning's 
fishing—* Tom, I want to speak to you seriously 
for five minutes. You are old enough now to make 
a friend of, and I mean to talk to you like a friend, 
us well as a son, my boy.” 

“What is it, father ?’ I asked, anxiously, for the 
sky seemed suddenly to darken over, and life in a 
moment to assume a very different aspect indeed. 
“What is the matter? I will try to be worthy of 
your trust if you only tell me how to make myself 
so.” 

“Stop,” he answered, “do not promise till you 
hear what it all means,” and then he went on to 
repeat what I have already told, with this addition 
—“My health, Tom, is not what it was, and [ have 
been thinking the matter over seriously. Suppose 
anything happened to me, what would become of 
your mother, and brothers, and sisters? If you still 
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adhere to your intention of becoming a barrister, 
years and years must pass before you can earn a 
penny; whereas, if you could only be content to 
remain at home, you might at a moment’s notice 
step into my shoes, if at any future time the neces- 
sity arose, besides being of the greatest assistance to 
me in the present.” 

I did not speak—TI could not speak. I beheld 
my dream castle, like a mist wreath, vanishing 
away. Instead of doing great things for my family, 
I saw myself plodding on year after year—year 
after year—a farmer—a miller. 

T was young, and the sacrifice seemed great; but 
I loved my father, and so, after a silence, during the 
continuance of which my disappointment seemed to 
be choking me, I said—“I would do whatever he 
liked.” 

“No, Tom,” he replied, “I will not take that 
answer. I do not want you to remain at home 
merely because I tell you todo so. You must think 
the matter over, and decide for yourself. It is a 
great deal to give up—but it is also a great deal to 
be able to accomplish. It shall be just as you 
like, Tom, after you have thought the matter 
over.” 

And I did think it over—all the afternoon—all 
the time Rosie was telling me her fairy tale—all 
the way I carried her in my arms home to Old 
Court—all the way back, till I met my father, as 
has already been related. 

It was an awful trial to give up thus, of my 
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own free will, the hopes and the expectations of my. 
life—to be brought down from the pursuit of fabu- 
lous wealth—of unheard-of fame—to the prosaism 
of an existence I knew so well. 

Had my father urged me to adopt any course— 
had he pictured to me the relief I could afford—the 
money my remaining at home would save—it might 
not have seemed so hard to decide; but he left it 
for me—uninfluenced, remember, by any sentimental 
exaggerations—by any special pleading—to do what 
I thought best and right. 

And thinking it best and right to put self on one 
side—to consider the many instead of the one, I de- 
cided—and when I told him my decision, and heard 
him say, “God bless you, Tom!” a conviction stole 
over me that there might be something more 
blessed in Jife than having one’s own way—namely, 
the consciousness of having striven to do one’s best 
for those who were nearer and dearer than self. 

“God bless you, Tom!” I think it no shame to 
say that my eyes filled when my father laid his 
hand on my shoulder and spoke those words, and 
that as we walked home through the twilight 
together, talking like friends, it seemed a finer and 
a manhier thing to face the realities of life, and con- 
quer them, than to build air castles, which never an 
one might inhabit, even mentally, save myself. 


CHAPTER V. 
ALL ABOUT ROSE. 


O it came about that I remained at home, and 
helped my father. All the day long I was 
about the farm, or down at the mills—the upper 
mill, where the wheel was undershot, and where that 
rascal Bill, the herd boy, instead of keeping his 
charges from straying, fished in the pond, with a 
bent pin and a bit of string, whenever he thought 
my back was turned—and the lower mill, which, 
though more newly built, was more picturesque, 
since the water fell over the wheel, making a pleasant 
music all the day long. 

Thus passed nearly four years, and during that 
time scarcely a day went by without my seeing Rose 
Surry. Sir Humphrey had always been friendly 
with my father, and in the habit of stopping at the 
mill, to chat over politics, or of accepting an invi- 
tation to enter our house—covered with creepers 
and roses—in order to say good-morning to my 
mother, and taste the last October brewing; and 
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natural, from such plebeians as ourselves, still a little 
incident, which occurred after I had been at home a 
year, compelled civility even from that stately dame, 
who, if only the daughter of a village apothecary, 
yet gave herself all those haughty airs which stamp 
the line of “ Vere de Vere.” 

“Set a beggar on horseback, and he will ride to 
the devil,” states an old adage; but Lady Surry, 
once mounted, did nothing of the kind, She simply 
galloped across the frontier line of a different class, 
and took up her position with them—a rare, 
haughty madam, who looked down upon the “lower 
orders” as inferior beings, and made herself offensive 
toa degree no one who has not come in contact 
with a woman of her type can imagine. 

But, spite of her pride and conceit, there were 
things Lady Surry could not do. For example, she 
could not drive—she was not to the manner born ; 
and though she would turn out in a low phaeton, 
sometimes drawn by a pair, sometimes by only one 
pony, every one saw that she had not the remotest 
idea how to manage a horse, and that if she failed 
some day to come to grief, it would only be through 
the special intervention of Providence, or, as not a 
few hinted, of that other power who is popularly, 
and, I must say, I think not fallaciously, supposed 
to take care of his own. 

The service I was enabled to do Lady Surry arose 
out of her utter ignorance of equine nature, and 
was rendered in this wise, 


One day, as I was walking into Crommingford, 
I beheld, at some distance from me, a phaeton in 
imminent danger of being backed into the ditch, for 
the horse which was harnessed to it had drawn 
right across the road, plunging furiously, whilst the 
driver—a lady—strove to mend matters by flogging 
the horse unmercifully. 

The creature did not know what she wanted, and 
she did not know what she wanted herself; where- 
upon, seeing that the result could only prove a 
smash, and a bad one, I ran on to the scene of action 
as rapidly as possible, and arrived just in time to 
seize the reins, and prevent the frightened animal 
from overturning both itself and the vehicle. 

Of course when I ran forward I did not know who 
the fair one in distress might be, nor for a moment 
afterwards, indeed—not until she spoke — was I 
aware that I had saved Lady Surry frem what 
might have proved a serious accident, neither did 
she recognize me. 

“Tcannot think,” she began, in a tone wherein 
anger and fear were about equally mingled, ‘ what 
is the matter with the horse. He never did so 
before.” 

“Perhaps he never had the same reason,” I said 
while stroking the frightened creature, and trying to 
pacify him. “ He has got the shaft inside the saddle; 
you must have been urging him on and then sud- 
denly checking him. Here, my lad,” I added, ad- 
dressing the small boy in buttons—her only attend- 
ant — who stood on the other side of the horse, 
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apparently terrified to death. “When I back him 
you pull out the shaft—do you see?” but the boy 
either could not see or else would not do it, so I 
had to beg Lady Surry to alight, while we un- 
buckled the strap and extricated the shaft, which 
must have annoyed the horse inconceivably. 

“Oh! itis you, Mr. Luttrell, is it?” she said, as 1 
assisted her to the ground. “I am infinitely obliged 
for your kindness,” whereupon I said it was nothing, 
all the time being well aware that Madam’s fingers 
were itching to give me half-a-crown, and that she 
was bemoaning her fate, which had sent me instead 
of a labourer to her assistance. 

After that I took the horse out, and walked him 
up and down for a few minutes—soothing him as 
best I could—then, when he seemed tolerably quiet, 
I harnessed him, spite of a few kicks and plunges. 
I was in my native element with the animal. I had 
been with horses all my life, and I felt almost su- 
perior for once to Lady Surry, whom I asked if she 
would allow me to drive her home. 

“He is hardly safe for a lady’s hand yet,” I sug- 
gested ; and, although with a bad grace, she thanked 
me for my offer, and accepted it. 

As we went up the avenue I saw Sir Humphrey 
before us in the distance, and when we overtook 
him I pulled up, and jumping out, proposed to re- 
linquish the reins. | 

“No,” he said, when Lady Surry had told him 
the story in a garbled form, and without giving me 
the credit I thought I deserved, “as you have 
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managed so admirably, you had better complete 
your adventure by delivering my wife safely at 
home; you know, Matilda,” he added, “what I 
always tell you, there is danger in your going out 
with only that boy, for you cannot drive—you 
never could—those phaetons are never safe vehicles 
at the best of times, and had the horse not been 
quiet as a sheep, it is hard to say where you might 
have been before Mr. Luttrell reached you.” 

Which was altogether a nice re-assuring speech 
for a man to utter to a woman of Lady Surry’s 
peculiar mental organization, and I saw'a flush rise 
nearly to her temples as she listened. 

She bore the thrust well, however, merely an- 
swering with a little laugh, “I think, however, I 
can manage him now so far as the house myself, 
and I will drive on so as to meet Mr. Luttrell at 
luncheon.” 

Thus assuming that I intended lunching with 
her.. 

As the phaeton disappeared I turned to Sir Hum- 
phrey, and begged he would excuse me if I said 
good-bye. 

“ Indeed, I shall not excuse you at all,” answered 
the Baronet, whose manner was hearty, and who 
meant what his manner implied. “My wife told 
me to bring you in, and I mean to do 580.” 

But when I told him straightforwardly that I 
would rather not go to Old Court, that we dined 
early at home, and that if I were not in they would 


be waiting for me, Sir Humphrey seemed to under- 
5—2 
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stand exactly how I felt about the affair, and 
pressed his hospitality no further, although he 
walked with me so far as the gate near the bridge 
already mentioned, aye, and even strolled a few 
yards further up the lane. 

Perhaps it may have been this backwardness on 
our part—this determination not to thrust ourselves 
upon people who were wealthier and grander than 
we—that made Lady Surry more tolerant of Rose’s 
visits to our house, or perhaps she did not know of 
their frequency. 

Personally, I have always suspected that the good 
looks and flattering tongue of a young fellow em- 
ployed in the lower mill, had much to do with the 
fact that Rose’s nurse affected with her charge this 
particular spot of earth. 

“Tt was so nice sitting by the water,” one day she 
told me; but then, as there was water in Sir Hum- 
phrey’s grounds, this assertion did not exactly 
“wash,” for which reason, perhaps, she thought it 
well to add— 

“And it is so pleasant to hear the mill-wheel 
going.” A remark that, having a touch of poetry 
about it, looked to me still more suspicious. 

Those were the days in which Rose and I became 
such fast comrades—in which we looked for the 
earliest primrose, and welcomed wild hyacinths, 
violets, and wood-anemones, like friends. Those 
were the days when we looked for the blue bonnets’ 
eggs, and watched with the intensest anxiety for 
the moment when half-a-dozen young thrshes 
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should, at sight of us, open their bills for food— 
those were the days when my darling made her 
swords, and parasols, and butterfly cages, out of 
rushes—when we were all very innocent and very 
happy, and when I had experienced just enough of 
the world’s disappointments and the world’s anxiety 
to be aware of the value of a happiness which the 
troubles and cares of after life often prevent a man 
enjoying. 

The sacrifice—I use the word for want of a better, 
for none occurs at the moment, which will exactly 
express my meaning—the sacrifice of my own incli- 
nations I had made, and the footing on which my 
father put me when I made it, enabled me to take 
part in the family counsels, and as my father and I 
drew nearer and nearer together, I ventured to 
suggest many reforms in our ménage, and to in- 
stitute domestic changes that seemed to me greatly 
needed. 

Studying hard myself, and doing what I could to 
instruct Joan, whose education was grievously back- 
ward, seeing no chance of the younger fry being 
sent to school, and noticing that years, the most 
important of their lives, were passing away while 
they were learning nothing during their passage, I 
talked to my father concerning the expediency of 
procuring a governess capable of teaching the elder 
children, and initiating Joan into those feminine 
mysteries and accomplishments wherein, owing to 
the fact that my mother’s time was always occupied 
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with the younger children, she bade fair to be so 
ignorant. 

It was a good day for Joan when Miss Snowdon 
came amongst us, and the governess proved a com- 
fort to my mother too, although at first, of course, 
she did not like the idea of having a stranger 
domesticated at our hearth. 

Naturally, Joan sulked and rebelled a little at the 
cominencement of the new dynasty, but after a long 
talk and walk she and I had one day together, she 
agreed she was growing old enough to be a “ young 
lady,” and to try to help in keeping things straight. 
Dear Joan, she made none the worse mother to our 
young ones, none the less careful an instructress 
when the time arrived for her to do her part, because 
she had once climbed trees, and stolen cherries, and 
perilled her neck, and torn her clothes. 

In my short-sightedness I was wont to endure 
agonies of humiliation at the ways of my “ boy 
sister,” as I used to call her; but there was not one 
amongst us nine who turned out so true, and brave, 
and tender, and self-sacriticing, as Joan, and I have 
often thought since, that in the woods and by the 
river she must have conned those lessons which 
have stood her in such good stead many and many 
a time. If she did not learn what she knew from 
nature, where else could she have been so instructed ? 
A grand girl you developed into, my sister, when the 
need came for you to exert yourself; and prosperity 
has not changed your nature, for you are the largest 
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souled woman I ever met—one—even my love not 
excepted. 

After Miss Snowdon had been with us for a time, 
one day, to our intense astonishment, Lady Surry 
called, not, as might be imagined, to request that all 
acquaintance between her daughter and Rose should 
cease, but to ask, asa great favour, if Rose might 
be permitted to join Miss Snowdon’s classes. She 
had heard from Sir Humphrey, she added, “what 
a most superior person Mrs. Luttrell’s governess was, 
and as Rose was too delicate and young to be sent 
to school, she felt most anxious for her to learn with 
other children, when emulation might induce appli- 
cation.” 

All of which being translated, meant that Lady 
Surry was beginning to feel ashamed of Rose, who 
really, so far as book-learning went, could not be 
considered any better than a little dunce, and that 
she most earnestly desired to avoid the expense and 
trouble of engaging a governess on her own account. 

Clearly she had survived all her former tears of 
our encroaching on her condescension, for she was 
most gracious in her manner towards my mother, 
and actually went so far as to say she hoped she 
would come some day and see the gardens at Old 
Court. 

Considering the gardens at Old Court were not 
worth seeing, and that my motlier never went out- 
side our gates excepting to church, Lady Surry’s 
somewhat careful approaches to neighbourliness 
were duly appreciated by us all 
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But it was settled that Rose should come ana 
learn with our children, and accordingly each day im 
the summer iy fairy used, attended by her nurse, 
or Hoskins, to come over dressed all in white, while 
in the winter she appeared a mass of bright colours 
wrapped up in furs. The darling face, looking out 
from its scarlet hood trimmed with white swans- 
down, seems to be peeping at me now. Qh, Rose, I 
loved you then, although I did not know i1t— 
although not a feminine face, excepting those of my 
mother and sisters, had ever glanced out of the 
windows of my air castles, I loved you sweetest— 
loved you when [ used to run out and lift you from 
the plaeton, and carry you away to the school- 
room, Where I set you down beside a blazing fire. 

Every one was fond of the child—she was every- 
body's pet—she was in nobody’s way. She was not 
very clever, but she could learn all it seemed likely 
she would ever need to know, and I helped her, and 
so did Joan, and she worshipped Joan, believing 
my sister to be the best, the dearest, the darlingest 
that ever lived. 

Since his marriage, I do not believe Sir Humphrey 
had ever felt so happy as when it was arranged 
that his pet was to come and learn with our children. 
Sometimes he would take our house on his way 
home, and then it was wonderful to see the little 
eager face, and to hear the glad cry of “ papa, papa,” 
and to behold how, unmindful of all discipline, she 
would fling down her book and rush out to greet 
him, and be caught up in his great strong arms 
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They would go away hand-in-hand togetner like a 
pair of children, Rose turning at intervals to nod to 
Joan, who always watched the little figure disap- 
pearing till it became a mere speck in the distance. 

Once, too, when Lady Surry was invited to some 
grand house where it was impossible she could go 
without a maid, she wrote and asked my mother to 
take charge of Rose during her absence, and although 
we all felt Lady Surry was doing us the honour of 
making use of our poor house and its belongings, 
still we were too glad at the prospect of Rose’s visit 
to feel resentful or other than delighted, to have the 
fairy princess all to ourselves for a whole fortnight. 

It was during the course of that fortnight Dick 
Tullett, an old schoolfellow of mine, who had turned 
artist, and was down sketching in our neighbour- 
hood, took a portrait of Rose, sitting in our porch, 
with her lap full of tlowers, and her face turned half 
towards us, while her eyes were inclined to look 
slyly down. Dick had never until then thought 
of becoming a@ portrait or figure painter, but he 
succeeded so well in reproducing Rose on paper, 
that Sir Humphrey bought the crayon sketch from 
him, and Dick, with that adaptability which is one 
of the proofs of gemus, at once abandoned trees, 
and turned his attention to men, or rather to 
women. 

He is Dick Tullett no more to me or to anybody 
else ; he is Richard Tullett, Esquire, R.A., who lives 
in a great house at the West End, and has painted 
half the female members of the nobility, and is 
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noted for his dexterous treatment of satin and 
pearls, He exhibits every year of course several 
portraits, which are so many advertisements and 
testimonials in his favour; he has become in his 
way—a bad way in my opinion —a tremendous 
swell, and is good enough to invite us to his “ At 
Homes,” which are held on Saturday evenings, with 
an appendix on Sundays for the benefit of a select 
few; but I do not like Dick now any more than I 
like his pictures. He could no more paint a child 
at this minute like the child he drew when scarcely 
aut of his teens, than he could fly. They are all 
little ladies—all Misses—all lacking that sweet sim- 
plicity wherewith he surrounded my darling seated 
anid the flowers. 

From his youth upward Dick always kept one 
eye fixed steadily upon the main chance, even 
though at the same time he might be looking with 
the other at his art; therefore it did not surprise 
me that he should accept Sir Humphrey's offer for 
a portrait he had really executed for and given to 
me, Neither will 1¢ astonish any one who may have 
the pleasure of Mr. Tullett’s acquaintance at the 
present day, to know he never oliered to draw me 
another. 

In after days Sir Humphrey kindly lent the ori- 
ginal to Joan, who copied it for me in her amateur 
fashion, and from that copy was executed by one of 
the most lovely portrait-painters I ever knew the 
miniature which suggested the title of this story, 
and which I have laid down before me as I write. 
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We were happy then in that glorious summer 
weather, happy as health and youth and inexpe- 
rience ought ever to be. There was sunshine above, 
there were flowers all round and about our paths. 
We seemed to be living in a great house containing 
many rooms, the treasures of which could never 
change nor become exhausted; but our house, our 
beautiful habitation, was built upon the sand, and 
when, after the tempest which beat upon it, the rain 
had subsided, and the winds were still, behold we 
looked, and there remained not of all that grand pile 
one stone left upon another, 


CHAPTER VL 
LOVE-MAKING. 


FTER I hal been “doing my duty,” as people 
A put it, for the space of three years or there- 
abouts, and when things were getting a little 
straighter pecuniarily, when spite of the bill of sale 
we had weathered some very ugly storms, and were 
begining to consider ourselves in tolerably smooth 
waters, there came overtures of conciliation from 
hrs. Graham, who wrote to say that having inci- 
dentally heard her nephew had relinquished his plan 
of letting me study for the bar, she could not refrain 
from expressing her regret at the fact. She had 
hoped, she said, to see one of the family in the way 
of inaking himself famous before she died and it w: 
consequently a real grief to her (this Mrs. Graham, 
underlined) to learn that her nephew meant to waste 
the brains she understood I possessed on “ guano 
and bran.” 

Why Mrs. Graham pitched on those two words 
as representative terms for agriculture and milling, 
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to this day I cannot comprehend; I only know she 
employed them, and that my father pondered over 
her sentence more perhaps than he might have 
done had it been differently worded. 

Had Mrs. Graham’s letter, however, contained no 
further sentence, it is needless to say the grief it 
expressed would have been disregarded, but the 
lady, warming with her subject, proceeded to greater 
lengths. She offered, in the event of my father per- 
mitting me to pursue the course originally intended, 
to let bygones be bygones, to pay all my reasonable 
expenses through college, and to allow me one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year till I had made the 
way at the bar she confidently anticipated for me. 
Should I care to gratify an old woman’s whim, she 
went on, it would please her if I could come to 
town and arrange preliminarics. She wanted no 
thanks, it was purely to please herself she made the 
proposal, and she trusted in THIs case no feeling of 
jealousy on the part of my parents would frustrate 
her wishes. 

Jealousy! I should like to have seen the person 
who could have made my parents jealous concerning 
the affection of their children! 

Had my father given me this letter to read over 
quietly, when I was alone, I think nothing might 
ever have come of it—that my sense would have 
told me I was doing my duty where I was, and that, 
all things considered, I had no right to place my 
inclinations first, the help I owed my father second. 

But he read the letter to me, and the thing coming 
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suddenly—at a time, too, when I was perhaps a 
trifle weary of the monotony of my work, when the 
old discontent was leavening all my nature—I could 
not for the moment help a look of utter thankful- 
ness resting on my face—an exclamation of rejoicing 
escaping my lips. 

“That settles the question, Tom,” said my father 
—and though sobered in a moment, I begged time 
for consideration, for decision, he adhered to his 
text. 

“T know where your heart is now,” he replied to 
all my entreaties—“I know, and I will not baulk 
you again. Besides, things are much better now, 
Tom—and if—if anything happened to me, you are 
old enough, and business man enough, to see to 
them. And Joan is getting up, also—dear Joan !” 

Dear Joan !—ay, truly the blessed angel of our 
house—who came to me when she heard the news, 
and bade me go forth, never doubting. 

“TY will try to take your place, so far as I can, 
Tom. I can see to most things, and help papa 
greatly ; and he has set his heart, like Mrs. Graham 
and me, on your doing credit to us all—so go, Tom 
—go. It will be best for every one of us.” 

“Tf you were not here, Joan, I should not goa 
step,” I said. 

“Then for me—go,” she answered, and I agreed. 
But Joan—dear Joan—could you but have seen to 
the end, would you have been so urgent, I wonder ? 
Has all the success paid quite for the disappoint- 
vaent 7 
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“But you might have had the disappointment 
without the success,” Joan would suggest, were she 
here at this moment, and I subscribe to this, believ- 
ing honestly that all we have to do with our lives is 
to bear the burden of them, and to try and make 
ourselves content with whatever Jot God is pleased 
to give us. 

And so it was all settled that Mrs. Graham’s offer 
- should be accepted, and I go up to London to see 
the old lady—and life. At the risk of being con- 
sidered either untruthful or methodistical, I found 
both about equally dull. London, I take it, to a 
youth who has been decently brought up, and who 
has no friends in the great metropolis, is as stupid a 
place as a quagmire on the river. I had no one to 
take me to see those sights which are really inter- 
esting—I had no one to talk to—no one to tell me 
the places of amusement at which a few hours might 
be spent pleasantly. 

There is no town where a lad cannot find plenty 
of people to indoctrinate him into its vices and its 
follies; but these casual acquaintances had no 
charms for me. I was not exactly like a boy let 
loose from his mother’s apron strings, and when, in 
sheer disgust and ennui, I turned back to the poor 
lonely woman in Queen Anne Street, who was going 
to do so much for me, that I felt my leisure hours 
were due to her, she received me with such grati- 
tude, as convinces me now her married life could 
not have been a life drenched through and arog, 
with rose water. 
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Of my college experiences I do not intend to give 
you any record; I worked hard, and ultimately 
proved successful. I had my troubles, but I extri- 
cated myself from them. I got into debt—more 
shame for me—but managed to satisfy the people 
who had trusted to my honour ?—shall I say with- 
out troubling my father? I had my flirtations— 
one a trifle too serious, so far as the girl was con- 
cerned, to recall now without regret; but all these 
things have affected my life but little. What did 
influence it, was that evening in the early spring 
time, when I stood with Rose Surry under the apple 
trees, whispering my love. 

I have already repeated what she said to me 
afterwards, and the reader may conclude from that 
what words were foregone. Truth was, we had 
always loved each other, and whenever we came to 
years of discretion—nay, rather to the years when 
folly seems wisdom—we could refrain from speech 
no longer. It was so sweet to stand there in the 
moonlight, with my arm round her waist, unmindful 
of father or mother—of social differences—of ways 
and means of marriage—of houses—servants, equi- 
pages, friends, society—of aught save love. 

Had I the gift of that successful Academician, 
Richard Tullett, Esq., I should like to present you 
with a sketch from memory of my darling, as she 
stood in the moonlight, with her dear head a little 
drooping, listening to the old, old story, that was 
then all new to her—new to her—yes, new to both 
of us. I am grateful to remember it was so, Rose— 
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that I never really loved a woman before—that I 
have never, in the true acceptation of the word, 
loved a woman since. Oh! sweet, pure face, did 
the moon’s licht ever fall on anything more beauti- 
ful! Oh! slight, fragile figure, did poet ever dream 
of aught more exquisite than your tender grace! 
Oh! dear, true heart— mine is breaking now to 
think of all it had to endure. Though grey hairs 
are plentifully mingling with the black — though 
my cheeks are furrowed, and Time’s chisel has been 
busy tracing lines across my forehead — though I 
am growing old, and feel often that the end is nearer 
than the beginning, still, recalling this night all our 
story, memory leaps back over the years, and the 
bliss and the anguish are both as keen now as they 
seemed in the days when we both were young— 
when we loved, when we hoped, when we lost. 

I was twenty-five years of age that very day, and 
my darling a little over sixteen; but she was in 
many ways younger than her age then—just as she 
had been younger than her age when first I knew 
her. 

To her parents she seemed only a child still, while 
to mine she was no older than Patty, who had only 
been promoted to long dresses and turned-up hair 
afew months previously. Joan was the only one 
who suspected our affection one for the other, or 
who guessed, when she came to call us in to supper, 
why we had lingered in the orchard so long. 

I suppose, had Rose been a model young lady, she 


would, instead of letting me know that I was more 
6 
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to her than anybody in the world, have referred mu 
to her father—as we are well aware that fathers 
usually know more of the secrets of their daughters’ 
hearts than daughters themselves; but then Rose 
was not a model young lady, and chanced to be, 
unhappily, also an utter coward, dreading her mo- 
ther’s anger—never so happy as when she could 
keep every occurrence of her life from that matron’s 
knowledge, and never so wretched as while dreading 
that “perhaps mamma might get to know—perhaps 
some one might tell her.” 

For myself, I confess that although clearly I 
ought either to have asked Sir Humphrey's consent 
to my addressing his daughter at all, or proceeded 
next morning to Old Court, there to unfold a tale, 
I did nothing of the kind, and were I to pass my 
life over again, I should still do nothing of the kind. 

I never could understand, and I never shall, 
learned in the law as people imagine me to be, why 
the moment a man has whispered a love tale, he 
should be expected forthwith to ice his passion by 
requesting an interview with the beloved object’s 
father—why he should, within twenty-four hours 
at latest, be required to chill his tender affections 
hy entering, hat in hand, the library where paterfa- 
mihas receives him grimly — (I am speaking, of 
course, of those cases when a man has not ten 
thousand a-ycar and a title, and is consequently 
utterly ineligible, excepting in the eyes of the 
“one only,’) and going through a statement of his 
affairs, which in the nature of things cannot, and 
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does not, prove satisfactory, but always leaves the 
stern parent full of dark suspicions concerning hia 
income, his prospects, his connections, his habits, his 
expenses, and himself. 

It has often occurred to me that it would save 
much trouble and anxiety both to the lover and the 
beloved object's friends, if after a certain amount of 
spooning had been gone through, and the sentiments 
of dearest Donnabella ascertained, the young aspi- 
rant for matrimonial honours were to write some- 
what in this fashion to Donnabella’s natural protec- 
tor :— 


“Sir, 

“T bee to inform you that, having every 
reason to believe your beloved daughter regards me 
with sentiments warmer than those of mere esteem, 
I have placed a statement of my affairs in the hands 
of Messrs. Crisp and Sutton, Accountants, Throg- 
morton Street, who in the course of a few days will 
communicate with you on the subject, when I trust 
the result may prove satisfactory. With reference to 
the respectability of my antecedents and present 
position, I beg to enclose testimonials which woulc 
T fatter myself, convince the mind of even a Marl- 
borough Street magistrate. 

“Your obedient servant, 
“DONNABELLA'S LOVER.” 


The advantages of such a course of procecding 


must, be at once apparent. It would be pleasanter 
6-2 
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for the young man, for the young woman, and for 
the young woman’s friends, and it would further 
produce another most desirable effect, namely, en- 
abling Donnabella’s lover, when he became her hus- 
band, to silence those remarks concerning Donna- 
bella’s not “having known,” and Donnabella’s lover 
having deceived her before marriage, which occa- 
sionally, when the veneer of the walnut-wood 
furniture begins to crack, and the paint of tae 
newly decorated villa to peel off, and the first 
brightness of the bran new carpets to fade, are apt 
to be made by even the most devoted of wives, and 
the best of women. 

I, at all events, after sunning myself in Rose’s 
smiles, never dreamt of venturing into the keen 
frost I knew I should have to encounter in the 
presence chamber at Old Court, and indeed, when I 
told Rose that I loved her—and she said she loved 
me—miarriage seemed as far distant from us as 
death, 

There was no need to think of or to plan for it. 
Years must pass, I knew, before it would be possible 
for me to take Rose away from her parents; but 
she was so roung, this seemed a matter of little 
consequence, and I| felt so sure of my own ultimate 
success, of my own ability eventually to surround | 
her with every luxury she was likely to desire, 
that I felt it no dishonour to let her even in stealth 
engage herself to me. I knew no one could love 
Rose as I loved her, I knew no one could make her 
so happy, and finally I could not help telling her all 
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that was in my breast. Many an evening during 
that visit home, the words, though trembling on my 
lips, remained unuttcred. It was all such fairy 
land, that I dreaded speaking, lest speech should 
destroy the illusion. True love always makes a 
man timid, and I remained silent when my heart 
was full, lest my dove, instead of nestling in my 
bosom, should be frightened away. 

But somehow it all came about naturally that 
evening. I was leaving on the morrow, and Rose 
looked sad; I told her I should be back again for 
a long long visit in the summer, and then she sighed 
and said she feared she should not be at Old Court. 
That very day Lady Surry had spoken of the 
necessity of their going abroad, as Sir Humphrey’s 
health had lately been anything rather than satis- 
factory. 

Then I asked her if she should he glad to go, and 
she said she should Jike to visit the continent, 
but— 

“ But what, Rose ?” 

“T have never been very much with mamma, 
and I shall be sorry to leave Old Court and Joan.” 

“And no one else?’ Iasxed. My heart seemed 
to stand still at my own temerity, but the plunve 
had been made, and I must go on. 

How I went on I cannot remember, and if I could 
I should not tell; all I can say is we stood there 
steeped in bliss, as the orchard lay steeped in moon- 
light, and the fairy tale of her childhood had come 
actually to pass, and in answer to my question she 
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said, with that slight lisp which comes back to my 
ear now—the merest suspicion of a lisp—“It all 
happened in this garden, Tom, and the prince and 
princess ave you and me.” 

Oh! royal land of love, which may be trodden 
alike by peer and peasant, in which each ian, what- 
ever his estate, may fecl a king! 1 wonder if any 
two who ever entered your domain were so happy 
as Rose and I that meht; for us the curse seemed 
lifted from the earth, to us the supper table, to 
Which Joan suminoned us, seemed spread with 
viands that tasted as food had never tasted before 
—we felt no sorrow, we experienced no dread—and 
when we left the dining-room, and passed into an 
apartinent which was lighted only by the imoon- 
beams, in order that Joan, as was her custom, 
might sing to my father before he retired for the 
night, I silently pressed Rose’s hand, in order to 
emphasize the words of Joan’s song, and in return 
the little fiugers closed on mine with a clasp that 
seemed to say: “ Never, Tom—never—for ever.” 

There are some ballads which seem to mix 
themselves up with one’s life. It does not matter 
how shght the words may be, or how simple the 
melody to which they are allied—they still link 
themselves with the recollection of events, still 
after long years float plaintively through the 
chambers of memory. 

As I remember the moonlight and the apple 
blossoms, the swift tender expression that passed 
over my darling’s face, the pressure of her hand, 
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the touch of her hair when it swept my cheek as I 
drew her towards me, so likewise I remember the 
ballad Joan sung that night, with a certain inten- 
tion and meaning, T thought, but perhaps I might 
be mistaken; yet aif not, the words were strangely 
applicable to our position. Here they are :— 


‘‘T never can forget thee, 
Whate’er my lot may be; 
In sadness or in joy, my heart 
Will ever turn to thee ; 

The fond remembrance of the past 
May sometimes bring regret, 
Lut till my life shall cease to be, 

I never can forget. 


¢T never can forget thea, 

My destiny is cast, 

For as thou wert my first love, 
So thou wilt be my last ; 

You say I soon shall cease to think 
That we have ever met, 

But oh! you little know my heart, 
To say I can forget.’’* 


Joan sang other songs that night, but of them 
my memory holds no record. Love never does, 
save of the things which concerns itself; save for 
the beloved object it 1s essentially selfish. I fear 
Rose and I were essentially selfish, as seated close 


* The words of the above, which are written by Miss E. Hersee; 
lave been wedded tc a simple and touching melody by Mrs. Jolay 
Holman Audrews. 
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beside one another we listened to the music. An010- 
ing whit we knew, it was sufficient to be_ near, 
breathing the same air, hearing the same music— 
ah! me. | 

Suddenly it seemed so to my imagination, but 
in reality I suppose after a lone succession of sweet 
sounds, Joan rose from the pinno. 

“Do you know how late it is?” she asked, 
putting her hands on my shoulder; and I started to 
remember Rose had only stayed with us to supper, 
after much persuasion, and on the positive assu- 
rance that I weuld see her home early, before Sir 
Humphrey and Lady Surry returned from a dinner 
pwty whither they were gone. 

“Uwill put on my bonnet at once,” Rose said, 
cuiltily, and then with the charming readiness and 
equivocation natural to her sex, she added: “I 
forgot everything, dear Joan, while listening to 
your singing.” 

Did you, love? I think not quite. 

When she hurried from the room to invest herself 
inthe warm wraps which Patty insisted she should 
wear, Joan, coming quite close up to me, observed : 
“J shall walk home with you, Tom.” 

“No, no, Joan,” I answered, pettishly, “you had 
much better not venture out in the night air.” 

But Joan, drawing me aside to one of the windows, 
stuck to her resolution. “ Last evening I should not 
have offered tho infliction of my company, but to- 
night I insist,” she said. “ Last evening no matter 
what any person hac remarked, you might have 
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defied him, but now the case is different. I shall 
be dreadfully de trop, of course, but I mean to make 
one of the party, nevertheless.” 

Which she did, keeping close beside us on the 
open road, where we might possibly meet some 
passer-by, and lingering behind as we entered the 
avenue, When my hand stole to Rose’s, and Rose’s 
little palm pressed against mine in token of: dear 
remembrance of the words we heard that evening 
mutually uttered. 

Joan, if you were not so high above me, mentally 
as well as socially, I should like to ask, as a mere 
matter of curiosity, where you learnt all the lore 
you used to such advantage on the occasion in ques- 
tion. 

Not out of any book, so much I can swear, since 
no book of the sort has ever been written; not by 
experience, for girls, unless they lead the lives of 
utter Bohemians, must, for reasons too numerous 
to mention, remain experimentally ignorant of 
these matters, until a lover appears for whom they 
care. Now, though there were one or two indi- 
viduals who “ came after” Joan, to use an expression 
current in our part of the world, there was nobody 
Joan wanted to come after her. My hoyden sister 
held her head rather high for her position, suitors 
said, thus reconciling themselves to the rebuffs 
they received; but though Joan has since married 
above her then station, I knew she was not wait- 
ing to carry her wares to a better market. 

Only like many girls she had her ideal of a hus 
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band, and none of the young men who sought her 
love fulfilled that ideal, wherefore Joan was still 
heart-whole, and yet she knew by intuition all 
Rose and I had to say to each other. 

] should like to be a woman for a time, in order 
to be able to understand the reason of this wonder- 
ful instinct which they possess. 

Truly as the author of School remarks: “ Bless 
them, they know everything, and what they do not 
nature teaches then.” 

But how dees nature do it? I wish Mr. Robinson 
had added that piece of information. 

When we drew near the house, Joan came to 
Rose’s side, but she did not talk, or seem to hear 
my whisper to Rose as we stood before the hall 
door: “ Are you happy, love ? 

She lifted her dear eyes to mine, and as the 
moonlight fell full upon her face, I could read there 
uo shadow of disquietude, no trace of doubt or 
regret. 

“You know I am,” she murmured shyly; and 
then Hoskins, grown gray and stooping, appeared, 
and Joan and I bade her good-night, aud walked 
back together, talking as we went about it all, and 
the best course for us to pursue. 

And we both agreed, for reasons which the 
savacious reader may easily imagine, that the best 
thing for the three of us to do under the circuim- 
stances, was to say nothing whatever—for some 
time, at least—about the fact that I] loved Rose, 
and that Rose loved me. 


LOVE-MAKING. 8; 


When in my childhood I was inducted into the 
mysteries of English grammar, and learnt in 
Lindley Murray the famous sentence anent Pene- 
lope, I never imagined that a similar form of 
speech could come to mean so much to me. 

“You will have to be very careful, though,” Joan 
remarked; “you must not Jet any one suspect 
your feelings till you have spoken to Sir Hum- 
phrey. That was the reason I wished to chape- 
rone you to-night. Tom, confess that for a 
moment you actually hated me ?” 

But I would not confess, and declared that her 
society had added greatly to the pleasure of our 
walk. Nevertheless, Joan neid to ber opmon 
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T is a great pity that when a young man tells 
a youny woman he loves her, it is thereby im- 
plied and understood—always supposing the young 
man means, as the lower ten millions say, to “act 
honourable’-—he is to marry her with all convenient 
speed. It would) be so nice if the matter could go 
on for a little time — even, shall we say, for a 
furtnight—without the fact of the adored one pos- 
sessing ab body which will need to be supplied with 
necessary food, and provided with sufficient raiment, 
being forced upon his attention. This is a point on 
Which women have such an advantage over us, 
“How anuch will it cost @ need never occur to 
their minds—uniless, indeed, with reference to their 
trousseau, and then somebody else pays for it. 

It shakes down a quantity of the apple blossom 
at once, having to consider that accursed pecuniary 
question. Man being a reasoning animal, and there- 
fure unhappy, has to cunsider, while seeking his 
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mate amonyst the flowers of early spring, whether 
he shall be able to provide haws and berries enough 
for her sustenance in the winter weather. I am not 
aware that such considering does inuch good, or that 
looking forward, as it is called, really betters one’s 
position; but the whole thing has come to be such 
a recognised necessity of British society, that one 
might as well turn atheist at once, or unbeliever in 
the happiness of being possessed of fifty thousand 
a-year, as strive to evade it. 

Even mentally I did not, and I cannot say that 
the study of ways and means increased my happi- 
ness. The very next morning after 1 had declared 
my love, I awoke with a new sense of bliss, and a 
new sense of inisery, on me, I loved —I was 
beloved; but, alas! it was needful for me from that 
hour to consider how soon I could provide a 
nest for my darling—a home I could ask her to 
share. 

This was the weariness. So far as Rose and I 
were concerned, we could have gone on_love- 
making patiently for an indefinite period ; but then, 
in the present admirable state of society, which 
requires that before a man begins to make love, he 
shall ask the beloved object to fix the marriage day, 
this was impossible. Had we only been the persons 
whose inclinations needed to have been consulted, 
we could rapturously have taken lodgings, and billed 
and cooed on a second floor, a respectable wedded 
couple ; or we could have corresponded, writing love- 
letters by the five hundicd, aud wandered about the 
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Juanes of Cromingford when I found leisure to return 
thither, till luck changed and I could feel safe in 
asking my love to share the discomforts of a newly 
built semi-detached villa, to which paradisiacal 
abode we might invite our friends, if we had any 
—wishing them at Jericho all the time. 

But either plan, and both plans, Mrs. Grundy 
negatived. 

“You shall neither,” so that worthy lady said to 
me, Whilst Twas shaving next inorning, and, in the 
process, cutting my chin-- “ You shall neither marry 
Rose on your terms, nor court her as you wish. 
If the thing is to be at all, you must tirst face 
your position, and then Sir Humphrey ; after which 
you may perchance have a few blissful moments— 
more possibly not.” 

Whereupon IT anathematized both Mrs. Grundy 
and my razor, and resolved to let things remain. 

Tain happy to think things remained, for what 
do you lnagine occurred 2 Lady Humphrey, who 
would persist in considering Rose a child, asked 
my mother to take charge of her during her and 
Sir Humphrey's absence on the Continent, adding 
that, as of course Miss Surry’s visit would entail 
extra expense, she and Sir Humphrey should wish, 
being aware of our circumstances, to render that 
expense as heht as possible. 

To which my dear mother— Heaven bless her !— 
replied, never thinking, that as one child was away, 
and dear Rose would but fill the place of their 
absent son, she and my father could not think of 
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looking upon, or receiving her, save as a visitor— 
one of the family. 

Whereupon Lady Surry wrote a very polite 
letter of acknowledgment, accepted the kindness 
as cordially as it was offered (2), and sent Rose. 

Dear Rose, those were days spent in paradise to 
us. We were together from morning till night, we 
visited all the well-remembered haunts, we stood 
tovether where I rescued the bag, and we sat on 
the bank of the river as we had sat that day when 
Lady Surry appeared to spoil our enjoyment. 
Sometimes Joan was with us, sometimes we wan- 
dered about the fields and through the woods 
alone together. It was heaven that time. I hope I 
am not profane when I say I cannot imagine or 
understand any heaven where Rose and I shall not 
be permitted to wander, hand in hand, through the 
Elysian fields. 

“ Purified,” suggests an evangelical relative. My 
dear saint, love purifies. Rose and I were pure in 
those days, in thought and word, as God’s holy 
angels, 

“Married,” suggests a cynic. “And mated,” I 
answer, which disarms his satire. 

There is some truth, I do believe, in the old 
Seottish idea that he who laughs uproariously over 
might is “fey.” 

In Mr. Grant’s novel, the “Romance of War,” 
which I have not read for a quarter of a century or 
less, there is an account of a certain Cameron of 
Fassifern, who, enjoying himself more than his wont: 
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as it might be to-night, died not ingloriously on 
the following day. And sometimes, when Rose and 
I were standing in the full sunlight of love, there 
would steal through my mind a memory of that 
olden superstition. 

It was too much, we were too happy; the bliss was 
too great for earth, the cup too full to be carried 
steadily to our lips. And vet, my darling, if you 
could speak to me now, I think, spite of all that 
followed, you would accept the subsequent grief 
rather than have the sunshine and the love of those 
summer days blotted out from memory. I know I 
would; and much as you suffered, sweetest, J rather 
fancy that, being a man, my share of the misery 
was worse than yours—at least I hope so now, as I 
hoped so then. 

Parents are slow to recognize the possibility of 
their sons and daughters falling in love, and mine 
proved no exception to the general rule. Further, 
they were a little thrown off the track on which my 
affections were at that time travelling express, by 
various allusions which Mrs. Graham had considered 
it necessary to make in her letters home, concerning 
a certain Miss Sherlock, whom I certainly thought 
a handsome girl, and whose father, a solicitor in 
good practice, seemed inclined to give me that 
countenance and assistance of which sucking barris- 
ters stand so much in need. 

I am not aware that any false delicacy should pre- 
vent my stating Miss Sherlock then loved me, but 
the love was all on her side. Caring for Rose, I 
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could not have loved another; but it pleased Mrs. 
Graham, spite of all my disclaimers, to msist I was 
smitten in that quarter, and she was never weary 
of telling me what a desirable match it would be. 

Not that I think in her heart she much liked 
Miss Sherlock, but the old lady had a keen appre- 
ciation of the value of loaves and fishes, as was 
natural, seeing she had never possessed anything 
else of value in her life; and Mr. Sherlock, as has 
been said, was powerful and willing, and the mode- 
rate amount of success I had as yet attained was 
owing entirely to him. 

knew in those days that Miss Sherlock was 
well inclined enough for a flirtation with me, but I 
did not know she had lost her heart. If I had, 
Mr. Sherlock’s briefs might have gone to some 
other struggling individual ; but as matters stood, I 
thought it no sin ta be civil to the daughter, and to 
accept the father’s invitations. 

He was playing his little game, though of course 
it is ouly afterwards cne can see the moves on the 
chessboard of life, and his game was to push me on 
and let me marry his daughter. 

He did me the honour to think I had brains, and 
ashe put it, “the stuff in me,” and people have 
since been good enough to say that Mr. Sherlock’s 
penetration was correct. 

Certainly few people in London at that time 
shared the lawyer's opinion, so I felt grateful to him 
accordingly. 

Having their heads full of Miss Sherlock, there- 
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fore, my parents never gave a thought to the well-: 
known fact, that “propinquity is dangerous,” and 
that my propinquity to Rose was very close indeed, 
until one day when my father came upon us seated 
on the river-bank, a little above the upper mill and 
pond, It was an utterly secluded spot, with alder 
trees shading the stream, and a rather steep piece of 
ground covered with filbert trees and brambles, 
rising on the other side of the stream. No one ever 
passed that way, and when after picking our way 
up the bed of the river, we came to a smooth bit 
of turf, the only piece of the bank which was clear 
of trees and underwuod, and sat down there with 
the branches closing almost above us, and the ivy 
that grew over the old thorn bushes, making trail- 
ing wreaths, through which wild convolvuluses en- 
twined themselves, we felt almost as though we had 
found some desvlate island where never a creature 
dwelt but ourselves. We were wont to sit there 
sometimes in utter silence, listening to the rippling 
of the stream, to the humming of the bees, to the 
songs of the birds, wrapped in a happiness too deep 
for words. But on that especial day T was talking 
to Rose about my hopes and plans, while all the 
While I held her dear hand clasped in mine, unecon- 
scious that at the time my father, whom some 
unhappy chance had led into our wilderness, cross- 
ing the stream where it took a sudden bend, was 
looking disapprovingly on our proceedings. 

He never came near us, however, but walled 
home much exercised in spirit, and disappointed, so 
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he afterwards told me, in his son, while Rose and I 
unsuspecting wandered home soon afterwards across 
the fields—happy—oh, friends, how happy I could 
never find words to tell! 

After tea my father asked me if I would come 
with him to the mill, and though I should rather 
have remained at home near Kose, I at once con- 
sented. We passed half way down the avenue and 
then turned off through a field path, where not a 
soul was in sight. When we entered this ny father 
said suddenly— 

“What is all this between you and Miss Surry, 
Tom ?” 

The question took me aback for a moment, but 
then I answered : 

“The old story, sir, we love each other, and some 
day hope to be man and wife.” 

“ And how long has this been going on ¢” 

“Since I was down in the spring.” 

“ TIave you spoken to Sir Humphrey ?’ 

“Certainly not.” 

“Then I am ashamed of you,” said my father, 
hotly. “I did not think any son of mine could 
have acted so dishonourably as to take a mean 
advantage of a girl’s ignorance, and allow her to 
engage herself to him without the knowledge of 
her parents. You must leave here to-morrow, and I 
shall write to Sir Humphrey at once.” 

“ Excuse me,” I answered; “but if Sir Humphrey 
must be written to, I shall write to him myself. 
Of course I am well aware, that situated as I am 
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at present, communicating with Rose’s parents will 
put an end to the matter at once, so far as seeing 
her is concerned; but since you put the matter in 
that way, [ will take the risk.” 

“T am disappointed in you,” my father proceeded, 
“you should never have spoken a word of love to 
the girl till you were sure of her father’s consent ; 
and now when all the harm is done you will not 
even confess you were wrong.” 

“T do not think I was wrong,” I answered, “I 
cannot think in our rank it is necessary for mar- 
riages to be contracted like royal alliances; I have 
loved Rose all my life—I shall never love, and I 
shall never marry another—and I mean to marry 
her if tifty.Sir Humphreys refused their consent.” 

“Your love-making shall not go on under my 
roof at any rate,’ he replied; “and till you have 
obtained Sir Humphrey's permission to address his 
daughter you shall never meet, if I can prevent 
your doing so. You seem to forget the disparity i 
your positions—the objection Sir Humphrey may 
naturally make, not only to your want of means— 
but to the difference in rank, which unquestionably 
exists between you and Miss Surry.” 

“In a worldly point of view,” I replied, “ it 
strikes me that a rising barrister is pecuniarily not 
a bad match for the daughter of an almost pauper 
baronet, for Rose will certainly not have one six- 
pence of fortune; and with regard to the social 
differences of which you speak, although county 
people might not yet leave their cards on my wife, 
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still I am not aware that perfect happiness is to be 
compassed even by an acquaintance with those who 
certainly only tolerate Lady Surry, and sneer at the 
poverty of her husband.” 

“We have had enough of this, Tom,” said my 
father. 

“For me quite enough,” I replied, and for the first 
time in our lives, my father and I parted in anger. 

As for my mother, her regrets, to my intense 
amazement, took quite another form. She was sorry 
she had asked Rese so much to the house — not 
because she feared what Sir Humphrey might think 
of the matter — but because she considered my 
darling a most unsuitable wife for any save a 
wealthy man. 

“She was delicate, she was penniless, she was 
not the girl to advance a hushand’s prospects, she 
knew nothing of household affairs (this from my 
mother, who never tried to know anything of 
them), she was very lovable, and very amiable of 
course, but my mother had hoped I should make a 
different choice. That Miss Sherlock, for instance, 
about whom Miss Graham wrote often—” 

“Oh! confound Miss Sherlock ! I exclaimed. 
“If there is to be peace between us, mother, never 
name that woman and Rose together in the same 
sentence again.” 

“Tom,” broke in Joan at this juncture, “ you 
had better not say anything more about the affair 
at present, mamma will think differently after @ 
time, and so will you,” 
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“If you mean that I shall ever think differently 
about Rose, Joan,’ I began defiantly, but she an- 
swered :— 

“No. I only mean that hereafter you will be 
able to understand how mamma and papa look at 
the matter, and they will understand how you feel.” 

What a dear good girl she was. She came to me 
when I was packing my portmanteau, and threw 
fresh oil on the waters. 

By all means, she advised me to go and see Sir 
Humphrey, “and I should tell Mrs. Graham also,” 
she added. “If she ever mean to do anything for 
you that will make her say so—and she ought—for 
she has not a relation in the world besides our- 
selves.” 

“T am afraid she wants me to marry Miss Sher- 
lock,’ I said. 

“Then the sooner she knows you are not going to 
marry Miss Sherlock the better,’ Joan declared. 
“Tom, take the little sketch I copied from Dick 
Tullett’s portrait, and show it to her. I wish you 
could take Rose herself.” 

“Tthink I will,” I exclaimed. “If she were of 
ave I would marry her to-morrow morning ;” and 
then I went on packing viciously, for my holiday 
and my summer happiness were both over. Our 
island belonged to us no longer — our secret was 
shared by others—the world and the world’s opinion 
had stepped inside our paradise, and that serpent of 
modern society, Mrs. Grundy, had given us to eat of 
the apple of the knowledge of good and evil, and 
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told us we must wander no more through Eden, till 
I could show a balance at my banker's, a house 
suitably furnished, an income of so much per an- 
num, and a life insurance which I could undertake 
to keep up for the benefit of my wife and children. 

Correct possibly, but unpleasant. I thought so 
then, I think so now. 

My last matrimomial experiment was carried 
out on Mrs. Grundy’s own plan in all particulars, 
and as the world, which likes to have a finger in 
every man’s pie, 1s perfectly satisficd with its results 
there can be no reason to doubt but that I was and 
am wrong, and Mrs. Grundy right. 

Next day I left Cromingford, but before I went 
I had a long talk and walk with Rose. 

To this of course my father objected, but Joan 
over-ruled his objection, for which [ blessed her. 

During that walk I told Rose everything. It is 
one of the characteristics of true love, I take it, 
that a man shall pour out his whole heart to the 
object of his adoration, let her be girl or woman 
—let her be capable of quite comprehending the 
position, or only able to grasp it through her syimya- 
thes. 

My pet was little better than a child, yet she 
understood me. 

“Tt is not papa Iam afraid of, but mamma,” Rose 
said. “Oh! Tom, make the best of it you can.” 

The darling had always lacked moral courage, 
and this speech meant simply, “Show them your 
hopes for certainties.” 
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_ Oh, love! oh, sweet! if God had been only 
pleased to create you a little stronger, you would 
have been perfect. As it is, you carried with you 
the human taint, which merely made me love you 
more. 

For you were weaker even than I, my treasure, 
and a man likes to feel the arms that clasp his neck 
do not belong to quite an angel. 

“Even if they refuse, will you love me, Rose ?” 
I asked, and she answered, “Till death, Tom !” 
and, my darling, weak as He made you, the promise 
was kept. 

So I went, but before I went my father and I 
were reconciled. 

“If I have said anything disrespectful, sir,” I 
remarked, “7 am sorry.” 

“If I seemed harsh, Tom, it was only for your 
good,” he rephed. “J wish you all speed in your 
wooing, for I know no girl in the whole world I 
would rather see your wife than Rose Surry.” 

“Thank you, father,” I said humbly. 

“All I desire on earth,” he went on, “is my 
children’s happiness, compassed honourably.” 

“T hope you will never have cause to blush for 
one of us,” I answered; and then we shook hands, 
xs is the manner of male creatures in England, and 
1 departed. 

Do you smile, reader, at all this? Ah! believe 
me it is a fine thing to have a gentleman for one’s 
inther; I do not mean with a hundred aricestors, 
ay ® hundred thousand pounds in money, but 
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simply a gentleman, with a gentleman’s simplicity, 
hoaour, and truth. 

The fact did not do much for me, you will remark, 
ere this tale is finished, but you are wrung. It has 
stood me in good stead professionally, and the lessons 
of honour my father inculeated and taught us, not 
merely by precept, but example, helped us to tight 
the battle of life more bravely and more honestly 
than would otherwise have been the case. 

Sir Humphrey and Lady Surry were expected to 
pass through London in the course of a few days, 
and Rose gave me the address of the baronct’s 
sister, with whom they generally stayed when in 
town, so that there proved no necessity for me to 
take the journey I had at first contemplated, namely 
to Paris, in order to face the parents, who would, I 
felt confident, try to separate ine and Rose. 

On my return to town, iny first care was to 
present myself in Queen Anne Street, whence Mrs. 
Graham had departed, having left London the 
previous day for Tunbridye Wells. As I had 
nothing to keep me in London, I followed her 
thither, and was welcomed most enthusiastically. 
Ifow did it happen that I had tired of Cromingford 
so soon? To sce me at that time of the year was 
the last thing Mrs. Graham stated she anticipated. 
Perhaps, the old lady went on archily, I intended 
joining the Sherlocks, who were gone to the Isle of 
Wight, as of course J knew— 

Of course, indeed, J knew, for Mr. Sherlock had 
invited me to spend some time with them at Vent- 
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nor, but I had not the slightest intention of accept- 
ing his hospitality, and so I informed Mrs. 
Graham. 

“T am not sorry to hear it,” she replied, “I am 
not quite sure that I like Catherine Sherlock, or 
that I think she would make a good wife. She 
has her temper, or I ain mistaken. Poor Puck 
(Puck was the poodle before honourably mentioned, 
a fat, lazy, pampered brute, that I cordially hated, 
and would have kicked had I dared) got his paw 
in a black Jace flounce she wore one evening 
when she came to me, and tore it, and you should 
have seen how she looked. Of course you are 
not offended at my warning you.” 

“T assure you,” I answered, “ Miss Sherlock or 
her temper is nothing to me.” 

“Well, she wishes you were something to her,” 
replied Mrs. Graham, “and at one time I certainly 
thought it might be a good match for you, but I 
hear they are living beyond their means, and that 
the girls will not have a sixpence.” 

“Tam afraid that is a way nice girls have,” I 
sid, 

“It is a very serious drawback, bowever,” 
remarked Mrs. Graham; “take my advice, Tom, 
and never marry without some money, at all 
events.” 

“T should not like to marry without some money, 
certainly,” I answered, “since manna has ceased to 
fall from heaven; but the fortune will certainly 
require to be on my side, since the only girl I 
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eare for in the world in that way has not, and 
never will have, a penny.” 

“Tam very sorry to hear it,” said my auditor 
emphatically. 

“Tam not aware that there is any particular cause 
for sorrow,’ I replied. “ We can wait.” 

“Then you are really engaged.” 

“Really engaged. I mean in afew days to ask 
her father’s consent, which will of course be 
refused, but we must wait until he likes to vive 
it.” 

“And why should he refuse his consent? What 
is there against you ?” 

“Tam not aware that there is anything against 
me as an individual,” I answered ; “but the Surrys 
are much bigger people than ever the Luttrells 
were, even in their best days, and very probably 
Sir Humphrey may look higher for his daughter 
than a strugeling barrister. Iknow I should were 
I in his shoes.” 

“You mean the people that live at Old Court. 
Upon my word, Master Tom——” 

3ut there was no rebuke in her tone, nay, 
rather it sounded almost exultant, as she added-— 

“ And pray how long has this been going on ?” 

“ All my life, I fancy—at least, all my life since 
I first saw Rose—ever since she was a little thing 
like that,” and I drew out Joan’s copy of Mr. 
Tullett’s portrait, and presented it to Mrs. Graham, 
who first put on her spectacles and then examined 
the face of my child love critically. 
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When she had looked it all over she returned me 
the sketch without a word. 

After that pause she said, “Iam afraid you have 
not been quite so thoughtful as you ought about 
Miss Sherlock. She certainly had reason to believe 
you cared for her.” 

“What reason ?” I asked. 

“Why you were always with them—with her— 
and you paid her attentions—and—and I am sure I 
thought you meant something serious.” 

“T am very sorry to hear you say so,” I replied. 

“Yes, it is unfortunate,” remarked Mrs. Graham, 
“but now you had better leave me: I shall miss 
my afternoon nap if you stay gossiping here any 
longer—and I want to think over what you have 
told me quietly —you have done foolishly, Tom, but 
I am not angry.” 

Which was attributable, as Joan subsequently 
suggested, when she and I came to talk the matter 
over, to the fact of Rose being a baronet’s daughter. 
The one desire of the old lady’s life had been for 
years, that a Luttrell should do well in the world. 

“And it would help you enormously,” she said to 
me the next day, “to marry into such a famil y as 
that.” 

“Oh! aunt,” I cried, for the pain of hearing 
Mrs. Grundy screaming in my ear was more than I 
could endure, “if Rose were the dauvhter of a 
labourer I should love her just the same, and I wish 
she were, for we could then marry at once.” 

* Romance,” she answered, “all romance! Jove 
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is all very well, Tom, but believe me, success is 
hetter.” | 

In her hear} did she think so I wonder, she who 
had nothing to love save parrot and poodle. 

Whatever, however, her private opinions on that 
subject may have been, there could be no question 
of her approval of my choice. If there were times 
when qualms came over her, concerning Miss 
Sherlock’s disappointment, and the share she might 
have had in causing it, these were but specks on the 
brightness of the rising grandeur and wealth she 
pictured as certainties for me. 

“Tell Sir Humphrey Surry,” she said, “that 
I, Blanche Graham, born LuttrelJ, will, if he consent 
to your marrying his daughter, make you my heir. 
With that prospect and your profession, you may 
seem a desirable parti in the eyes of any man of 
Sir Humphrey’s means. There I want no thanks. 
I should have done the same for Joan had your 
parents’ selfishness not refused her tome. Do not 
interrupt, Tom, I always shall think and say, it 
was selfish when they had so many, that they 
could not spare me one.” 

“But, aunt, Joan was as dear to them as any 
one of the others.” 

“T never said she was not,” retorted Mrs. Graham 
“What I do say is, that they might have humoured 
my whims, after all 1 had done for your father, too 
—but still Iam not sure that it has not all turned 
out for the best—I like you now better than I could 
ever have liked a girl; and if you marry this young 
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creature and bring her home to me, I shall forgive 
your father.” 

Bring her home—there was a frightful notion 
—in fancy I beheld my darling mewed up in 
Queen Anne Strect, with the bipeds and quadrupeds 
mentioned at an earlier point in this story, but I did 
not mean to Jose every point im the game by evincing 
the horror wherewith Mrs, Graham's casual remark 
filled ame, neither did To intend—supposing Rose 
agrecd—and I knew she would, the darlinge—to 
disappoint or act in any way unfairly towards one 
who offered to do so much for us. 

Although 1 had looked forward to having Rose all 
to myself in some pretty home — nv matter how 
homely—still I felt it was letter to have her in 
Qucen Anne Street than not at all, and so fortified 
with many Godsends and good wishes, 1 returned to 
London, and sought that interview in Devonshire 
Plice which was, as I erroncously linagined, to 
decide my fate. 

In this I chanced, however, to be mistaken; Sir 
Humphrey—or to speak more correctly, Lady Surry 
—for it was she who made every bullet which the 
old baronet fired-—said neither no nor yes. I was 
not objected to on the score of either birth or 
fortune—but Rose was youny—tovo young to enter 
into any engagement involving the whole of her 
future happiness. At the end of, say two years, I 
had permission to name the subject again, meantime 
I was not to see her clandestinely, neither were we 
to correspond. 
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How I rebelled against these conditions it is 
needless to tell. I prayed, I entreated, but I might 
as wei! have prayed and entreated a statue as Lady 
Surry; and Sir Humphrey, now rapidly falling 
into poor health, was but a mere tool in the hands 
of his wife. 

“Tt is mamma—it 18 ali mamma,” said Rose, at 
the parting interview which Ledy Surry graciously 
permitted ; “but never mind, Tom, the two years 
will not be very long in passing. Think of all the 
years we have known each other already, and if I 
am not to see you I shall see Joan, and if I am not 
to write I will send you messages through her.” 

And so we kissed and separated; and I went 
back to London, and worked harder than ever at 
my profession; and although Mr. Sherlock was cool 
for a little time, still he soon relented, and put what 
briefs he could in my hands. 

I know now he believed the Surry alliance 
would never come to anything. I know now Lady 
Sury merely entertained my proposals to the slight 
extent IT have related, to the end that if no better 
suitor offered, Rose, in the event of her father’s 
death, might uot be left unprovided for. But at 
the time I was in biessed ignorance of everything, 
save the fact that when two years had expired I 
should be free to speak again, aud, as I hoped, to 
some purpose. 

“If I can only get employed in some great case,” 
I thought, “my fortune is made.” But though 
great cases came, and were tried, and caused a noise 
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in the world, my name never figured as counsel for 
either side. 

I was young, I was almost unknown—thcre 
were plenty of abler men in the field—yet I did 
not despair, What though the fire of fortune was 
not yet kindled on my hearth—love still kept my 
heart warm—hope still sustained me. 

If the path to success were rough and tedious, I 
felt, nevertheless, that [was treading it; and in my 
chambers, where Tosat all alone night after night, 
eschewing company, and studying harder than man, 
] think, ever worked before, I had sweet visions of 
the fame and wealth which was to crown all my 
endeavours. Fame I only then desired, to gain 
Rose for me—wealth I only longed for, that I might 
keep her like a queen—iny love. 

And so a year passed, and my probation waa 
twelve mouths nearer its close, 


CUAPTER VET. 
JOAN'S LOVER 


N the many letters which Joan found time to 
| write to me durirg that year—and especially 
towards the close of it—there occurred so frequently 
the name of a certain Walter Surry, that, at length 
becoming curious on the subject, and also slightly 
jealous, I asked my sister to favour me with some 
information concerning the gentleman in question, 
and also how it happened that he seemed to be so 
much in the neighbourhood, and so constantly with 
Rose. 

By the next possible post Joan’s answer came. 
“You need not be at all uneasy about Rose,” she 
italicised ; “ Itose is devoted to you; would never 
think of anyone else; and Mr. Walter Surry only 
cares for her as a cousin.” 

“Then I suppose he cares for you not as a cousin,” 
I suggested in reply; but to this there came no 
answer. From that day Joan mentioned his name 


as seldom as possible, and, putting the two things 
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together, I gathered that at last my sister was 
“hit,” and that Mrs. Graham would probably ere 
long have good reasons for believing the “ Luttrells 
were,” to quote her favourite expression, “going to 
hold up their hcads again, auc be heard of once 
nore in the world.” 

But I kept Joan's secret as she had kept mine, 
only waited patiently for results. 

Walter Surry was the only son of that Gilbert 
to whom Sir Geoffrey left Grayborough Castle, and 
the estates and lands thereunto appertaining, 
which were valuable; together with the expression 
of a hope, which proved abortive, that eventually 
Gilbert would sueceed to the title. 

Gilbert did not sueceed; he died within a very 
short time after his brother, and the estates and 
prospective title devolved consequently upon his 
only child, Walter, then a boy about my own 
ave. 

During his minority Grayborough Castle was left 
unoceupied, but now, after some years of foreign 
travel, Walter had taken up his abode there, and 
received much goodly company, his parties being 
matronized by his mother—a woman still hand- 
some, Joan informed me, and very different indeed 
from Lady Surry. 

Which, being transfated, meant that Joan con- 
sidered Mrs. Surry as agreeable as she thought 
Lady Surry the reverse. 

To two of the balls which were diven at Gray- 
borough Joan was invited, and she sent me glowing 
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accounts of the splendour of the house and the 
beauty of the ladies—of the kindness which had 
been shown to her and my father, and the exceed- 
ing grace with which Walter Surry went through 
a quadrille. 

What was there that man could not do better 
than anyone else, according to Joan’s report? He 
could ride, shoot, swim, sing, dance in a more perfect 
manner than man ever did before. “My duets 
never sounded the same until Mr. Surry sang the 
second with me” “I nave just returned from a 
Jong ride with Rose and Mr. Surry. Rose was 
afraid to gallop—but we had such a race over 
Wildmoor Common,” and so forth. Clearly the 
hero had come, and Joan’s heart was gone irrecover- 
ably. 

Although at first I could scarcely believe that she 
had made so mighty a conquest, yet, remembering 
her rare beauty, I did not as time went on feel 
astonished at the affair. 

Walter Surry, though young, had nevertheless 
probably seen enough of the world to disgust him 
with fashionable dames; and the originality, talent, 
and simplicity which distinguished Joan had no 
doubt attracted him towards her. 

To me, of course, it appeared strange that any 
man should care for Joan when Rose was present, 
but I adopted my sister's view of the affair with- 
out question, remembering her wonderful faculty 
of penetration, and rested content, resolving, 


however, that when I went down to Cromingford 
8—2 
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for my summer holiday I would try whether, if no 
nctual engagement existed, Mr. Surry could not be 
brought to the point. 

Spite of my own delay and shyness in making 
my declaration, | always distrusted a man who in 
love matters hun. tire, and I felt vaguely uneasy 
as letter alter Jetter arrived from Joan and made 
no mention of his having said anything particular. 

“Tf he be playing with her it will break 
Joan’s heart,” I thought, and by way of warning, 
J just ventured in a postscript to ask if Mr. Surry 
were anything of a flirt. 

In answer to that question I received a manu- 
seript—for I cannot call it a letter—which I would 
now reproduce, were sufficient space at command for 
the purpose. 

Therein Joan recounted ali the acts of the Surrys 
since time immemorial, and there was no word in 
all that chronicle of the baronets of Graysborough 
concerning a jilted or heart-broken woman. 

Grand men were the Surrys, according to Joan’s 
report—noble they had been since the beginning— 
even poor Sir Humphrey did his best to make a 
detestable wife happy, and what, then, could I mean 
by my question ? 

Replying to which appea} I said I had meant 
nothing, and Joan was pleased graciously to 
receive my statement as perfectly and undeniably 
true. 

“But you will see him when you come down, 
Tom,” she remarked, just as if the sight of Walter 
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Surry were likely to afford the slightest pleasure 
to me. 

It wanted but a week or so to the time I had 
arranged to leave London, and go for my long 
annual visit to Cromingford, when, in the midst 
of the bright sun-shiny weather, I heard the first 
growl of the storm that soon burst over us. 

There came a rumour one morning to the effect 
that the great Indian house of Hollington, Carr, 
Byrne & Co. had stopped; and I, knowing a 
considerable portion of Mrs. Graham’s fortune had 
been left in that establishment, walked down to the 
city in order to satisfy myself there was nothing 
really in the report. 

Of course all sorts of stories were afloat. Some 
said Hollingtons were good as the Bank of Eng- 
land; others that Hollingtons had long been 
shaky ; some that the report would be contradicted 
in the next day’s Tvmes; some that the ruin would 
be found to be more complete and wide-spread than 
people at all imagined. 

Of course the prophets of evil were right—there 
rarely is smoke without fire—and next day, in the 
money article, appeared a formal notice of the 
failure of that well-known firm. 

At first I hardly grasped the full import of the 
announcement. Indeed I scarcely knew enough of 
Mrs. Graham’s concerns to be aware that the bulk 
of her large fortune had gone down with Holling- | 
ton’s ship, and I shall never forget the sick heavy ® 


wiisery that oppreased me when, seated in Queep 
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Anne Street, my relation, with tears and lamenta- 
sions, declared she was a beggar—that she might 
is well go to the workhouse at once—that of 
»ourse everything now was ended between Rose 
Surry and ine, that she could do nothing for her- 
self, and consequently nothing for me, on whose 
advancement she had set her heart. 

I sat there and listened—sat there in the midst 
of her curiositics, her carved idols from India, her 
knick-knacks from China, her shells, her figures, her 
jJapanned work and bon-bon boxes, her ancient 
furniture—dinly comprehending a crisis had come, 
that the last air palace of my _ erection was 
vanishing like its predecessors. 

In my selfishness, at first I had scarecly a 
thought to spare for the poor old woman to whom 
money, and the things money could buy, had 
always seemed so precious—who had valued success 
so highly, and who now sat wringing her yellow 
wizened hands, and repeating that she would have 
to go to the workhouse, for there would never be a 
penny saved. 

And there never was; but witn the few thous- 
ands she stall possessed, and which had happily 
been invested in the funds, T eventually purchased 
an annuity that e:abled her to keep on the house 
in Queen Anne Street, and to live there without 
any perceptible diminution of stateliness and pre- 
tension. 

To do her justice, she fought against my advice, 
and would have left her home to take up her abode 
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in a smaller mansion, so that the principal she still 
retained might come to me at her decease, but I 
insisted on having my own way, and after she had 
made her unselfish offer, I think the old lady was 
rather glad to keep the goods the gods sent her, 
and to take at the same time immense credit for 
her purposed generosity. 

All this, however, is in advance of my story, for 
on the fine summer’s morning when I heard all she 
had to say, I do not think I could have proposed a 
plan for her future support, had any one told me I 
should be hung if I failed to strike one out. I 
could think of nothing, feel nothing but Rose, and 
the fact that the prospective fortune which had 
exercised so large an influence in persuading Lady 
Surry not to listen to my proposals, was lost, lost 
hopelessly, needlessly. 

True it may be said I was no worse off than in 
the days when, standing under the apple trees, I 
told my love tale; but I was just this much 
worse, I had led Sir Humphrey to think I stood on 
a certain equality of wealth, with good prospects, 
and every chance of eventually attaining to a good 
position and standing in life. I had not said, “I 
have nothing but my profession,” but I had said, 
“T have every chance of rising at the bar, and in 
addition, Mrs. Graham will make an immediate 
settlement on my wife, and leave me the bulk of 
her fortune at her death.” 

And now, after a year, I was not a step nearer 
legal success, so far as an outsider could judge, and 
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I was minus the fortune, and Rose was twelvemonths 
older. | 

I thought I should go mad as all this swept 
through and through my brain, keeping a sort of 
time and measure to the poor ruined woman’s sense- 
less lamentation. Once the notion of going quietly 
down to Old Court, before it was known there 
that the failure of Hollingtons involved my aunt, 
and persuading Rose to elope, crossed my mind, but, 
nlas! the days we lived in were not those in which 
I could carry off my beloved to Gretna in a chaise 
and pair. 

And supposing they had been, and that I had 
carried her off, and found money to pay the ex- 
penses of the journey, and the blacksmith for his 
services, and the other incidental matters which no 
doubt made a marriage even at Gretna as uncom- 
fortable an affair as it usually proves in England, 
how was I to earn a sufficient income to take 
that inevitable stucca and lath and plaster villa 
before alluded to, and furnish it, and pay servants’ 
wages, and the baker and the butcher and the 
grocer and the milkman, to say nothing of other 
tradesmen and tax-collectors. 

The money question seemed for a time to have 
lain comparatively quiet, and behold now in a 
moment was its venomous head upreared again, its 
forked tongue spitting poison at me all the while 
Mrs. Graham recited her dirge. 

“There is nothing for me but the workhouse, 
and you will have to give up Rose,” 
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Yes, I knew that—knew it without her telling 
me. It was my bounden duty, having toiled for a 
year vainly, and seeing the end more remote than 
ever, to relinquish the love of my life. If they 
would only grant me another year, I thought—if 
only—but I knew Lady Surry too well even for 
hope to deceive me; and I went down to Croming- 
ford a dejected and heart-broken man. 

There, fresh troubles awaited me. Affairs had 
latterly not been going well either at the mills or 
about the farm. With no one except Joan to help, 
(for the only one of my brothers who was old 
enough to prove of much assistance, had neither 
sufficient brains nor sufficient steadiness to drop 
into the place I had, unfortunately, left vacant,) 
things could scarcely be properly attended to; and 
besides, for two previous years there had been bad 
crops, and milling had barely paid its own expenses. 
As if this were not enough, that very spring a 
disease had broken out amongst our cattle, and 
cartied off the best of all the milch cows; and 
when affairs were at the very worst, Mr. Reemes 
died, and his heir was already demanding the re- 
payment of that two thousand pounds, with 
interest, which had for three years fallen, not totally, 
but a little, behind. 

“T was, indeed, going to ask Mrs. Graham for 
assistance,” said my father; “but when your letter 
arrived, I had to abandon that idea, and look our 
position in the face; and having looked at it, Tom, 
and considering that if I were to die, there is no one 
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to tuke the management, I think we had better sell 
off everything, pay our debts, and then—” 

“Then what, father ?” I asked. 

“There will be, perhaps, something left,” he an- 
swered ; “enough til the younger ones get up a 
little, and the boys must work; they will never 
Jearn to work here, or to be good for anything 
but strolling about the fields, setting snares, and 
getting into mischief” 

“Twish f had stayed!” [broke out, passionately 
~“Towish [bad never gone away ; Tam of no use 
—none at all.” 

“Patience,” he said; “itis not of what you are 
now, but of what you will be, Tom, you should 
think.” 

And, not to pain him further, I remained silent, 
though my heart was so fall of grief, and dis- 
appointment, and regret, and anger, I could have 
cursed the hour in which I left my home, and went 
away to wander after the pot of gold, I had 
never yet touched, save in my dreams—and that I 
felt at that moment I should never touch, any 
more than [> should find the end of that rainbow 
arch where, in nursery tales, that pot of gold is 
supposed to he concealed. 

At Old Court my interview terminated as might 
have been supposed. Sir Humphrey was heartily 
sorry, and, but for his wife, would, I think, have 
conceded the year I prayed for in which to try 
uty fortune. 

It was my own year, after all, I asked, the second 
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of the two originally granted; but then, as Lady 
Surry remarked when I reminded her of that fact, 
the circumstances under which this second year 
was granted were now changed, as much as my 
prospects. 

She could not contemplate a marriage for her 
daughter where there was neither money, nor 
even the likelihood of money. Although Rose 
was not accustomed to great afflucnee, she had 
from her infancy been surrounded by every coin- 
fort; and she put it to me—having so bitterly the 
whip hand, Lady Surry could afford to be reason- 
able and temperate—whether there were even the 
most remote chance of my being ever able to 
support a wife—unless, indecd, she had a large 
fortune of her own—in the style in which she, 
Lady Surry, was confiden’ I should wish ? 

“Sir Humphrey’s opinion was identical with her 
own, Lady Surry proceeded. “They admired the 
eandour with which I at onec informed them of 
my altered fortunes, and they quite agreed with 
what was evidently my own conviction, namely, 
that the whole affair ought now to be as if it had 
never been.” 

“Asif it had never been,” I repeated, while I 
walked stupidly homeward. “IT wonder if Lady 
Surry knew what she meant herself when she 
uttered that sentence.” 

I asked if I might see Rose once more, but 
Lady Surry thought it would be better not, that 
leave-taking could only distress the poor child 
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needlessly. She was sure (there were so many 
things she was sure, and certain, and confident of, 
during that interview) my great love for Rose 
would make me wish to spare her pain and sorrow. 

It had better be by letter, if at all, Lady Surry 
suggested, and I agreed to this, but sent my 
letter to Grayborough, at which place I ascertained 
from Joan, Rose was staying. Lady Surry had 
not, with all her certainty, bargained for that move 
on my part, or | am greatly mistaken. 

Before I left Cromingford, however, I saw her 
orice, quite by accident. She was riding, not with 
Mr. Surry, but with an older and a handsomer man, 
and my jealous eye noted that he leant over 
towards her, and was talking earnestly as they drew 
near to me. They had evidently dropped behind a 
riding party which J met half a mile earlier, and 
he seemed to be availing himself of his opportuni- 
ties. 

“So be it,” I thought, in my anger; “what can 
it matter to me?” and I would have let her pass 
without even a sien that I saw her, but suddenly 
checking her horse, she turned and followed. 

“Tom! I fancy her companion would have given 
years rental to have heard her speak his name 
in that tone. “ Tom, did you not know me ?” 

“Know you!” I repeated; “but you must 
remember it is all to be over between us—I am no 
better than a beggar, and you—” 

“YT never thought about the money, Tom,” she 
answered ; “you got my letter telling yon so, did 
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you not? Ican never care for anyone else —I will 
wait for you till you are a great man—till Lam a 
hundred "—and the dear hand fell on my shoulder, 
and she stooped over her saddle till her face almost 
touched mine. 

“That gentleman, Rose,” I sugested, warningly. 

“T hate him!” she said vehemently, “1 love no 
one but you, and I will love no one else, let them 
sav or do what they like. If Mr. Lovell Allen 
choose to go and tell, ie can do so, Oh, Tom, | 
am so wretched!” and her eyes filled with tears, 
“T wish I were a child again, and could run away 
and hide from it all.” 

“Rose,” I began, steadily enough, “I have 
promised your father and mother to hold no 
further communication with you without their 
consent, but, darling, I shall not quite despair if 
only you will do one thing for me—marry no one 
else till after Christmas twelvemonth. If you 
see me in the church when you are decking it on 
Christmas-Eve, you will know I mean to speak to 
Sir Humphrey again; if not, you will understand, 
not that I love you less, but that I have tried to win 
you for the second time, and failed.” 

“T shall be there,’ she answered, “if we are in 
England ; if not, I will manage to let you know 
—only it is such a long time—” 

“Yes; but I have such a great deal to do in it,” I 
murmured, and then the little fingers closed on 
mine, and we parted, 


CHAPTER 1X 
SUCCESS. 


SUPPOSE if any man could review all the 
| events of his past life from the top of the 
hill of old age, whereon he is mythically supposed 
ata certain period of his existence to sit down and 
rest, there is not a single act in the whole drama 
which, were the power given to him, he would play 
again in the same manner. 

The whole we can say about the steps we took, 
the paths we adupted, is that to our then judg- 
ment, those steps and those paths seemed the 
best that presented themselves; but then we will 
probably add in the next breath, “more is the pity 
that they should have seemed so, since they 
unquestionably led to evil.” Now it was an evil I 
am sure for my father to give up his land and sell 
off everything; but it seemed to me a good thing 
at the time for him to clear Inmself of worry—as 
though any human lot is ever free from worry. 
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It was like tearing an old tree up from the 
ground to try and transplant him, but the trans- 
planting was effected nevertheless. As for my 
mother she liked the idea of returning to London, 
though she disliked the reality much more after- 
wards, and so faras the children went, they were 
wild with delight and non-comprehenston. 

Joan, and I, and my father were the three who 
felt the moving most, each one of us perhaps fora 
different reason, but all possibly with equal keen- 
hess, 

We talked about the drearmess of exchanging our 
pretty place for stuffy London lodeings, but we 
knew it was not so much the change of house or 
home which affected us, but rather the severance 
of all old ties—the impossibility of ever in the 
future re-uniting those connecting Imks between 
the present and the past which we were then in 
our blindness wrenching asunder. 

By reason of a merciful foresight, Joan comine 
to town with me in order to prepare some place 
wherein our people might lay their heads, imagined 
how it would be, and entreated me to take not 
merely lodgings but some quict hous», with a little 
land, to which a portion of our stock might be 
removed. 

“London would kill papa now,” Joan said, “ let 
us have a little place anywhere; one that I can 
manage, where they can go when they are tired of 
this, and the children want a run;” so as she said it 
was, and I secured a small cottage surrounded by. 
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about ten acres of land, near Southeate, at a really 
low rent. 

“Tf the worst come to the worst,” Joan ex- 
plained, “we can almost feed the children off the 
land; [do not mean by putting the darlings out 
to graze,” she added, “but by managing and con- 
toiving.” 

Ah! Joan, though you were not my wife, nor for 
that matter the wife of anybody in those days, how 
often I have risen up at that country cottage and 
called you blessed, for if you had not been what you 
were now, could we ever have even with my poor 
help kept our brothers and sisters as we did, and 
‘ast the sunshine of easy contentment over the 
evening days of those who had been so good to us 
in the helpless years gone by. 

It puzzles me sometimes now, Joan, how you 
have managed so to adopt yourself to different 
means and a different station, When I see you 
driving in your carriage—behold you entering your 
box at the opera, and hear you issuing your orders 
—to any one excepting me, even in the way you 
speak to your husband, there is unconsciously a 
tone of command—I cannot but wonder at the 
adaptability and versatility of your sex. You never 
made a sixpence really in your life,and I have a 
few—but yet I could no more go in for your 
grand manner than I could fly. I cannot help 
thanking the splendid creature in plush, who con- 
descends to take charge of my coat when I go to 
lunch with you téte-d-téte in St. James’ Square, and 
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how you can order and send him as you do, baffles 
my comprelension. 

But then perhaps the battered sun-honnct and 
the stolen cherries are less present memories with 
you than with me. 

The faculty of forgetfulness is as great as 
prescience with your sex, my dear—happily. 

On me devolved the trial of seeing the last of 
our dear old home. I went down for the auction. 
] paid off the bill of sale; I reserved the few things 
we required, the cattle we desired to keep—further, 
] retained an old man who had been in our employ 
for years, to take charge of the live stock, and 
their new home, and “if you would like to stay 
with them, Sam, you can,” ] added; hearing which, 
sam, who had neither chick nor child, wife nor 
mother, went straight away, and, disposing of his 
few household gods, adopted ours, and remained 
one of us till his death. 

These are all simple records, friends—but this 
professes to be none other than a simple story—too 
suuple, I fear, to find favour save with the few who 
like to hear better about still life, and the untragical 
existences most of us lead, than to read concern- 
ing nature’s storms, and the violent crimes and 
passions of our humanity. 

In the plot of a modern Macbeth, of what use 
could Sam seem, save to carry the poisoned bowl, 
or sharpen the fine Damascus steel? Yet in our 
poor lives he filled in a not unimportant part. 


He carried “home” with him to London. No 
9 
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place would have seemed one to us without Sam. 
No cow could have calved properly, no sow far- 
rowed, no hen been set, without Sam’s assistance 
and knowledge; and on my way between Colney 
Hatch Station and Southgate, whither I drove in 
a pony cart belonging to the small farm, drawn by 
a pony which, for speed and beauty, could not, 
though I say it, have been matched in the county 
of Middlesex, Sain was wont to entertain me with 
stories of the cattle, the fowls, the dogs, the family, 
that filled me, coming as I did each week from the 
inidst of strangers, with an unspeakable delight. 

Sut all this tine [am wandering away from 
Cromingford, where the neighbours were very kind, 
and bought up everything, at good prices—God 
bless them !—for those prices made all the difference 
tous. AsT have said, I satisfied the bill of sale, 
and, as IT have not said, I paid all our debts, small 
and big; and then I gave up the place, walking 
away from it by a long, green, back avenue, which 
led neither to nor from anywhere in particular, 
feeling, as I passed cach well-remembered spot, 
that I should never again return to the haunts of 
my boyhood. 

I had some reason then to suppose that at a 
‘uture time that neighbourhood would retain its 
charms, for hope, as I told Rose, was not quite dead 
within me; but yet,as I closed the wicket gate 
of the ruined entrance I have mentioned, and 
turned back for one last look over the familiar 
scene, 1 knew I should see the old homestead, with 
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the horses being brought back after the day’y 
labour, no more for ever. 

And I never have, and I feel confident I never 
shall. 

It did not turn out so badly as might have been 
anticipated, and this fact first induced me to think 
that my father—that we all might have been 
wrong. When, after a man is sold up, he proves 
considerably more than solvent, it is difficult to 
imagine why such a breaking-up was ever deemed 
expedient. Yet there are more bankrupts than 
those, who feel money dropping from their pockets 
faster than they can shovel it in—men who do not 
fail because moncy is difficult, or credit an im- 
possibility, but merely because life, at the best, not 
being an easy struggle—they weary of it when 
health begins to fail and energy to subside—they 
weary and sicken of the battle. 

They want peace on any terms; they care little 
who wins, so long as they are permitted to lay 
down their arms—and thus it proved with my 
father. He asserted the fight had been too much 
for him, and he was glad to have done with grim 
debt and grimmer difficulty, and come even to 
London lodgings, which he subsequently exchanged, 
with something more than pleasure, for the cottage 
previously mentioned, whither I had sent some 
of the household stufis, and a few familiar chairs 
and tables that would, I fancied, make the new 
place seem a little like an old home. 


For myself, I tcok to literature—that usual 
| 9—2 
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resource of poor briefless men—and earned money. 
I did not earn much; but visions of fabulous 
wealth, which was to be the proceeds of a certain 
work on which I was then engaged, floated before 
me, making the prosaic two guineas I had once 
approved of, seem like dross in my eyes. 

Were that work—it was one of fiction—to 
appear now, I could make quite enough out of it 
to live on for a year; but the unhappy thing is, I 
could not write it now. One cannot write a good 
novel twice any more than one can cut an eye- 
tooth ; and, unhappily, the time of life at which one 
does cut an eye-tooth is not usually considered 
favourable to mature judginent—and so one gets 
paid accordingly for one’s first novel, only one cannot 
write thai first novel twice, which seems a hard- 
ship. 

Joan, my sole confidante, took occasion, when Rose 
was staying at Grayborough, to inform her of the 
fact of my authorship, and numerous letters on the 
subject were interchanged between the pair. 

It was only from Grayborough Rose could 
write, Joan informed me, since Lady Surry had 
tabooed their correspondence. 

“Rose does not care, however, so long as her 
mamma does not know,” Joan remarked—as I 
have before observed, my angel’s views on the 
score of strict morality were feminine and some- 
what oblique,—“ and Lady Surry never told me not 
to write to her, so I shall as long as I can.” 

But the correspondence, like Rose’s visits to 
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Grayboorugh, were broken off by another continental 
tour, in which Rose took part, and then I. was 
utterly disconsolate—more especially after one day 
when I said to my sister, 

“Do you ever hear now from Mr. Surry, Joan ?” 
and she suddenly broke out crying. 

“Never Tom, never. I am afraid TJ made a 
great mistake, and that it was Rose, after all.” 

Rose after all—ah! well, love may be a very tine 
passion, but it 1s also a very selfish one, for I gave 
scarcely a thought to Joan’s trouble as T turned 
away in order to contemplate that fresh trouble 
of my own. Rose, after all, was weak, and he was 
with her continually—he so clever and rich, so 
handsome, so capable of winning love, while I—I 
who loved her as man never loved, was forced to 
stand out in the cold, bearing all this, and, like some 
poor wretch battling with the mgour of a snow- 
storm, to see only at a distance the fires blazing, 
near which other men could sit enjoying the bright 
glow of the pine logs piled high on the once familiar 
hearth. 

And yet still I never then quite despaired. | 
felt strong in inyself—felt success might still be on 
the cards for me. Already I was beginning to he 
recognised—time had commenced its work, which, 
though very slow, is very sure, and if I had not got 
very first rate briefs, at least solicitors, some of 
them shrewd enough in their generation, were aware . 
of my existence. 

People began to speak to me—people IT knews 
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who, though I recognized them well enough, had 
hitherto regarded me as a stranger and an out- 
sider. 

I had been blest with some small retainers, I 
was becoming well known in the courts, The 
woman who kept the stall by the gate which leads 
from Chancery Lane, away towards Lincoln’s-Inn 
Fields, liad learnt to know me; I occasionally 
reccived an invitation to dinner from other men 
than Mr. Sherlock; Dick Tullett, who was even then 
rising to eminence, meeting me one day in the 
street, had not disdained to ask me to partake of 
boiled mutton with him (so his modesty put it) on 
the following day, and I went and ate the mutton, 
which turned out to be venison, sent by one of his 
patrons, and was charmed, as may well be imagined, 
with Dick and his surroundings. 

After the venison business, however, I lacked 
courage to invite Dick’s company to a mutton chop 
and pints of the best Burton, which hesitation I 
have reason to believe Dick ascribed to pride on 
ny part, believing I carned a fabulous income on 
the “Weekly Jupiter,” the actual fact being I felt 
afraid of Dick, who knew nobody under a lord, and 
talked about wines as if he had been weaned on 
them. Ihave tried experiments since upon Dick, 
and find he knows no more about wines than my 
youngest daughter, who if I were writing at home 
at this moment instead of in my chambers, would 
toddle up to me, and taking the pen out of my 
hand, say, “ You shall write no more, pa,” which 
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mandate I always, since the world is altered and 
parents now honour their children, dutifully obey. 

Time still went on as has been befure stated. 
It is a way time has, though sometimes when very 
miserable one feels almost inclined to doubt the 
fact ; and summer came again, and another autumn 
followed, and though I thought Iwas “getting on” 
really, yet apparently matters with me remained a 
statu quo. 

I had nothing to take in my hand, so to 
speak, and show Sir Humphrey and Lady Surry. 
My means were still inadequate to maintain a 
_wife properly, and ere long it seeined probable I 
should have to assist my father in maintaining 
his family. 

The great brief might come or it might never 
come—and if it did another might never follow. 
My own reason was all on their side of the question, 
but my fecling was all on my own. Had they 
given me a hope of Rose I felt as though I could 
have conquered fate—but then in those days when 
Thad a hope of Rose I had not conquered fate— 
the victory had been quite the other way—alas! 
for us. 

“The Surrys are in London,” Joan remarked to 
me one morning in that autumn, to which allusion 
has been made, “I saw Rose and her mother driving 
in the park yesterday, with Mrs. Surry. Rose 
looked pale and worn.” 

It was in my chamber this interview took 
place, and when Joan ceased speaking I made no 
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reply, only turned over the scattered papers, putting 
them mechanically in order, one on the top of 
another. 

“What did you say, Tom,” asked my sister, 
after waiting patiently for about a minute. 

“T said nothing,” 1 replied. 

“Then why did you say nothing?” she retorted. 
“T tell you Rose—our Rose 





is an) London, and 
you stand there like a stock or a stone, answering 
aever a word, Has this not gone on long enough, 
Tom? she asked passionately. Ah! Joan, I do 
hot beheve that passion was evinced altogether In 
my interest. “Are you not going to make an 
effort to see her, to keep her for yourself ?” 

“T promised——,” 1 was beginning, when Joan 
interrupted with— 

“Then unpromise—you should never have done 
anything so ridiculous and quixotic as to pledge 
yourself to adopt any course. Write to Sir Hum- 
phrey, and give him fair warning you mean to use 
every means to win his daughter. The girl is 
Lreaking her heart for you. IT have no patience 
with men,” my sister finished. “If ] were a oman, 
and a girl loved me as Rose loves you, ] would have 
her, spite of all the parents in Eneland.” 

“No, Juan, you would not,” J replied; “not. if 
you loved her; rather, if you felt you bad no pros- 
pect but poverty, no chance of maintaining her in 
anything like the comfort to which she had been 
accustomed, you would say, ‘God grant she may 
forget and leave the burden to be borne by me,’” 
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“Then why did you ask her to wait for you till 
Christmas next ¢” 

“ Because I was mad,” I replicd, “because experi- 
ence had not taught me—because I believed in 
myself, and thought I was strong enough to 
accomplish anything by means of my own clever- 
ness, I see now my mistake—TI see, without 
extraneous help, a@ professional man can do very 
little to push his way. Oh! Joan,” J added, speaking 
out what had often lately filled my heart, “IT wish | 
had never left the farm, never accepted Mrs, 
Graham’s offer. I used to count the hours till 1 
should get away and begin my new career—but it 

rag all a mistake. I could have done well for 

myself and all of us, with your help, had I remained 
there. I should have been near Rose, and in that 
case i 

“Nothing would ever have changed her,” Joan 
finished, as I paused, “but as matters stand, you 
have left the field open for her cousin. You 
know Rose well enough—so long as she lad 
anybody to stand near and protect her, she could 
be brave as Tam, but as things are, how can you 
expect her to be firm? She is everlastingly with 
Walter Surry and hig mother, and it is a match 
you may be positive Lady Surry would like, and 
you have pledged yourself not to write or to see 
her, and there can be no doubt but that either 
they are intercepting her letters, or that she is 
chanving, for it is more than six months since | 
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had even a line from her, she who used to write 
two or three times a week.” 

“Joan,” I said, “would you have me ask Rose 
to spend all the best years of her life waiting 
for a man who may never be able to marry her 
after all?” | 

“There is no use in talking to you, Tom,” she 
answered ; “I believe, after all, you are fond of that 
hateful Miss Sherlock. I saw you walking down 
Piccadilly with her yesterday. Yes, you may well 
colour; I did see you, though you were too much 
vccupied to notice me. If you lose Rose I shall 
not pity you one morscl. It would not surprise 
me any day to see an account of her marriage in 
the paper.” 

“It would surprise me greatly,” I answered ; but 
even while I spoke my couscience accused me of 
falsehood. 

I knew I should not be surprised—I knew I 
should have no right to fecl so, And yet, spite of 
this knowledge, I hoped on, believing in my 
darling’s constancy, and only really dreading the 
coming of that Christmas Eve when I had told 
her she would understand by my presence or absence 
how it was to be between us in the future. 

And yet what mght had I any longer to thrust 
my wretched prospects between her and fortune ? 
For any one, even for my Rose, Walter Surry, 
from a pecuniary point of view, was a capital 
match ; further, according to Joan, this paragon had 
been endowed by Heaven with every gentlemanly 
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grace and manly virtue. True, he had led Joan 
astray as regarded his feelings towards her; but 
I could well understand that, if he loved Rose, he 
would like Joan for Rose’s sake, and comprehend, 
with his knowledge of the world, that the best way 
to destroy her attachment for me was to patronise 
my family, and afford her ample opportunities for 
contrasting the narrow means of our poor home 
with the glories of Grayborough. 

Afterwards I knew in all this I had made a 
mistake, and that at the time he was perfectly un- 
conscious I was an object of the shehtest interest 
to Rose, or Rose to me; but it is difficult at any 
period of one’s life to understand that one’s actual 
existence is a matter of the supremest indifference 
to a great many people on earth, and this is doubly 
difficult to realise when one first starts on the race, 
and being new to the course, fancies that every 
man’s eye is watching to note the result. 

There is one thing I can honestly say, however— 
namely, that if I were an object of indifference to 
Walter Surry, he was by no means an object of 
indifference to me. I thought of him waking, I 
dreamed of him sleeping, and always in my dreams 
he seemed to me mixed up with that Lovell 
Allen, of whom Rose had spoken so_ bitterly. 
Sometimes the one changed into the other—some- 
times I confused Lovell Allen’s face with that of 
Walter Surry; but always those two men were 
associated in my mind together, and have remained 
so associated ever since. 
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As Christmas drew near, my nights grew more 
disturbed, my days more restless; I could attend to 
nothing properly; the little work I had was 
neglected ; I could not write, I could not read ; the 
very printers’ devils I had once been so rejoiced to 
welcome, whom T had requested with such courtesy 
to seat themselves in my vestibule whilst I com- 
pleted an article, and rewarded with numerous six- 
pences for droppiny off to sleep during their stay, 
were now dismissed summarily and empty, both as 
regarded copy and gratuities, 

When Mr. Sherlock’s managing clerk came over 
with a brief in some truinpery case that was to be 
tricd at the Guildhall, I failed to receive him with 
those evidences of gratitude which he had come 
reallv to regard as his due; and never suspecting 
the cause of my indifference, he went back and told 
his employer he thought Mr. Luttrell must be get- 
ting on, for he did not seem to care about such 
small things now. 

But in an hour, in a minute, everything was 
changed—green leaves budded from barren stems, 
flowers decked the fields—the sun poured his 
warmest beams into the rvom where I sat beside 
my wintry fire. 

One day there came a brief—the brief of all 
others I could have desired. The great case of 
Aylesbury v. Montford and others, which filled the 
newspapers for weeks, and occupied public atten- 
tion to an almost unheard of extent, was coming on 
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for trial, and to my humble room—to my chambers 
in Staple’s Inn, was sent a brief. 

The leader on our side was Mr, Serjeant MacNeill, 
since raised to the peerage, and I was next to him. 

Fortune had relented at last, the ball was at my 
foot, the tide had turned, and might bear my poor 
tossed bark to wealth and Rose Surry after all. 

I never paused to enquire how it had come or 
why, but, like a giant refreshed, arose and faced 
once more the life ] had but a few moments before 
thought not worth living—faced it as a man 
restored after long sickness to health looks out on 
the world with a new sense of its beauty, with a 
keener appreciation of its loveliness. 

At what age, I wonder, does a man, so long as 
he has the chance of happiness stretching away 
before him, cease to be a fool. I was a fool that 
day when the brief in Aylesbury’s case arrived. 
Already I saw retainers pouring in, and _ heard 
myself talking, the observed of all observers; 
already I prophetically beheld publishers offering 
ine fabulous sums for my next new work; already 
wealth was mine—and fame. 

It has all come since—all my soul then thirsted 
for—sufficient wealth, comparative fame, briefs more 
than I desire to see—such celebrity, or shall we 
rather say notoriety, as is to be won by him who 
addresses his Lordship and an intelligent and en- 
lightened jury. People great enough in their way, 
and high up in the social scale, like to see me at 
their dining tables, while my wife’s basket 1s filled 
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with “At Homes,” and invitations to various ex. 
cuses for bringing people together and making them 
uncomfortable. And yet, behold the end, my dear 
young friends—after all, when you ask me for a 
story, behold I can find none so near my heart as 
that of my “First Love,” for whose dear sake 1 
gloricd in that brief, for whose satisfaction I 
already mentally won the case, after a magnificent 
speech following that of Mr. Serjeant MacNeill. 

I went to my poor aunt and told her success 
had come at last, whereupon the dear old creature 
burst into tears of mingled pride and affection, and 
told ime I was the only thing she had to live for. I 
then journeyed to Southgate, and carried the good 
news thither. 

Ah! heaven, who on this earth would be lonely, 
if he could but know all the pleasures his success 
is capable of carrying to those who can love, but 
have no power of winning success for themselves. 
] cannot imagine anything so barren as victory, if 
the victor have to wear his laurels solitary amongst 
strangers—if he have no kith nor kin to rejoice with 
him, to feel their hearts stirred when the thousands 
clap, and the crowd cheers—when they behold him 
who is of their lineage, whose blood is identical 
with their own, bowing the hearts of the men of 
Israel as the heart of one man. 

“There is only one thing wantiny,” Joan whis- 
pered, as she came with me to the door. 

“On Christmas-Eve, please God,” I answered, 
and I went exulting out into the night, 
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But long ere Christmas-Eve it pleased God to 
stretch my dear father on a bed of sickness, and 
for days and days his life hung by such a thread 
that, spite of my love and my longing, I could not 
leave his side. 

He did not, of course, know where my _ heart 
was, and while he kept continually asking for Tom 
when J was out of the room, and holding my hand 
while I was in it, how could I leave, even to keep 
faith with her whom I loved better than father, 
or mother, or brother, or sister, loving each one and 
all of them no less the while. 

But I sent a special messenger down to Old 
Court with a letter, and instructions to deliver it 
into Miss Surry’s own hands, which he did—only it 
chanced to be into the hands not of Rose, but of 
another Miss Surry, who ordinarily resided in 
Devonshire Place, but who chanced then to be 
stuying on a visit with her brother. This lady, 
after reading, carried the epistle to Lady Surry, 
and the pair agreed to keep its contents and its 
advent a secret from Rose—whom it would only, 
so they said, unsettle. 

Long afterwards we knew this, when in the 
future we came to compare notes—when Rose, 
sitting in this very room, toid me how she had 
gone to the church, and watched and waited— 
waited even in the churchyard after every one else 
was gone—only to return home disappointed. 

And they knew it, those women—knew the 
travail of her heart for one they had striven to 
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make her believe unworthy—knew I was constant 
all the while—knew that then, just as tenderly and 
truly as when we stood in my father’s orchard 
whispering our vows—1 loved Rose, and Rose loved 
Tae, 


CHAPTER X. 
WHAT SUCCESS BROUGHT TO ME, 


T was the second week in the new year before 
I could get away, that is before my father was 
pronounced out of danger—and then I really 
ought not to have left, because I knew every 
moment of my time should, properly speaking, have 
been devoted—not to love—but to the great cause 
of Aylesbury v. Montford and others. To rest, 
however, any longer without seeing Rose, was, 1 
felt, impossible. There had been a period during 
that weary probation when I turned my thoughts 
from her, and swore to myself I would forget my 
madness and my disappointment; but now when 
hope had returned, when the past was again 
present, and the dream just capable of fulfilment, 
how should I longer refrain ? 

There was a hunger and a thirst on me to behold 
my darling. I could have cried aloud for delight 
when I found the early express speeding me on- 
ward. I talked to my fellow passengers, : sent one 
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old gentleman the Times,—I gave another a share 
of my travelling rug. I was amiable even concern- 
ing politics, and forbore from thrusting my cou- 
servative flag under the eyes of an unmitigated 
radical, who treated us to a dissertation on the 
then absorbing question of the day. 

What did I care about the frost and snow: 1 
liked them. There was a bracing exhilaration in 
the air; the wind was crisp and fresh. So much 
of my life had Jately been spent in a sick room, 
aud a sick house, that I felt lke a prisoncr let 
loose, while speeding away to Cromingford. 

The station was nearly a mile from the village, 
and of course there were no vehicles of any kind 
awaiting the arrival of the train; so I left my 
bag at the station, with direction that it should 
be forwarded to the “Green Man and Still,’ by 
one of the porters, and pursucd my way on foot 
to that unambitious hostelry. 

Everywhere the frozen snow lay thick. It 
sparkled on the leaves of the holly in the hedges ; it 
covered the ficlds; it clothed the upper portion of 
each elm bough. But the sun shone brightly, 
and the birds twittered, and the ground was crisp 
and firm below my tread; and it seemed to me as 
though my boyhood, and the hopes and the purposes 
thereof, had returned, while I walked rapidly to- 
wards the village. 

Before I reached it, there fell upon my ears the 
sound of the bells I remembered so well, ringing 
-for some village wedding; and when I came in 
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sight of the church, 1 saw that the graveyard was 
full of idlers, and that on the green were collected 
knots of persons, who seemed gathered to see the 
bridal. 

“Happy may they be,” I thought to myself; but 
at that very moment I caught sight of three or four 
carriages drawn up under the lime trees near the 
church gate, and—why, I know not, I never could 
tcll—my heart gave first a great bound of fear, 
and then seenicd as suddenly to stand still. 

“You seem to be very merry at Cromingford 
to-day, my friend,’ I said, to an old labourer, whom 
I passed, and who was standing like the rest, to 
see the show. How] ever got the words out, I do 
not know, for my tongue seemed to be cleaving to 
the roof of my mouth. I was parched like one who 
had been wandcring through some arid descrt. 

“Yes, sir; it 1s our young lady’s wedding day, 
and there are to be great doings at the Court to- 
night, the like of which have never been known in 
these parts.”’ 

“ Young lady—Court,” I repeated, in my agony. 

“Yes, sir, Miss Surry is marrying her cousin ; 
and a bullock is to be roasted whole at Old Court.” 

I pushed him on one side, and ran on. 

Had I reached the church in time I know now I 
should certainly have forbid the wedding, intcrrupted 
the ceremony ; but as it was, just as I entered the 
porch the marriage party were sweeping into the 
vestry. 


I saw people pressing round the bride. kissing 
10—2 
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shaking hands, wishing her all happiness. I saw 
the bridegroom, tall, stately, exultant. I saw my 
treasure—mine, shrinking a little from the con- 
gratulations—white as her veil, pass to the book, 
where she signed her name, which was to be the same 
as wife as it had been as maiden; and then feeling I 
could not stand without some support, I leaned up 
against the wall sust within the church porch, and 
waited for her coming. 

I did not mean to speak. I only intended that 
she, faithless, should see me faithful, and I repented 
me afterwards that I had not fled—lI did, oh! Rose, 
my love. 

After a long time, as it seemed to me, they came 
out, bride and bridegroom first; she just touching 
his arm; he bending down triumphantly, and look- 
ing so proud and so happy that I could have 
stricken him dead in my jealous hate. 

But I shrank back from their sight; if the 
ground had opened and swallowed me up I should 
have been glad, but as it refused I drew more and 
more away from the light to a corner under the 
organ loft stairs, where no eyes but hers could have 
beheld me. 

Suddenly her face changed, and she dropped his 
arm. ‘I see an old friend I must speak to,” I heard 
her say, and next moment the small white-gloved 
hand clasped mine, and there came to my ear the 
piteous moan, “Oh! Tom—why did you not come 
before ?” 

Then looking in my face like myself she grasped 
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it. We had both been deceived, both duped—we 
knew it by intuition then, as we knew it of certainty 
afterwards. | | 

“We must both try to bear it,” she went on. 
How brave these women, even the tenderest of them, 
are under the torture—perhaps the tenderer the 
braver. “We must both try to bear it. Good- 
bye, Tom, dear!” And the little hand was with- 
drawn, and I saw her, whom I had carried in my 
arms—who should have been mine—mine— pass 
away through the door and down the path— 
his— 

Farther into the darkness I drew back, and when 
the last of the wedding party had defiled out, I crept 
after them into the daylight. 

I did not attempt to follow them. I only stopped 
behind a monument and watched fer returning the 
greeting of the villagers, while my heart scemed 
breaking. 

I followed her white dress, till she entered her 
husband’s carriage, and I heard the cheer with 
which the crowd grected the newly-married couple 
as they drove back to Old Court. 

Then I emerged from my post of observation, 
and walking along a path which led in a contrary 
direction, struck off across the fields to walk any- 
where away from her memory. 

The whole aspect of nature seemed changed to 
me in a moment; it was no longer a bracing, invit- 
ing morning to my idea—the earth was covered 
with a frost, which had blighted flower and beauty— 
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as in a moment flower and beauty had departed 
from my life. 

It was in the early spring I had last trodden those 
field paths, unhappy in my prospects indeed, but 
yet seeing a life before me not destitute of hope; 
but now, oh! Lord, but now—-success had come, and 
where was she for whom I alone desired success ? 

Where there had been verdure there lay snow; in 
lieu of leaf and promise were bare boughs and 
rotten twigs, while Rose, the only love of my life, 
could be, even in thought, mine no longer. 

And so, thus far, my story is told. So my first 
love passed awav from my sight—the wife of ano- 
ther. 
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The Rose and the Key. 
Tenants of Mallory. 
Willing to Die. 
Wrylder’s Hand. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 


Christie’s Faith. 
Carry’s Confession. 
Under the Spell. 


LIBRARY EDITION of POPULAR NOVELS—continued. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON— BY G. A. SALA. 
continued. a 
Milly’s Hero. Quite Alone. 
Mr. Stewart's Intentions. 
hil Flowers. The Sutherlands. 
oor Humanity. Rutledge. 
Owen, a Wall. Christine. 


Woodleigh. 

A Woman’s Ransom. 
Mattie, a Stray. 
Slaves of the Ring. On Guard. 
One and Twenty. Walter Goring. 


BY ANNIE THOMAS. 


SECOND EDITION, 


The Aldine Reciter. Modern Poetry 
for the Platform, the Home, and the School. With Hints on Public 
Speaking, Elocution, Action, Articulation, Pitch, Modulation, etc., etc. 
By ALFRED H. MILks. Crown 4to, 676 pp., cloth bevelled boards, gilt 
extra, 5s. 


The Dramatic Companion Volume to the “ Aldine Reciter.” 


The Aldine Dialogues. Edited by 


ALFRED H. MILES. Crown 4to, 332 pp., cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 


3s. Od, 


The “ Aldine Dialogues” is the dramatic companion volume to the ‘‘ Aldine 
Reciter.”” It contains selections from the modern dramatists, carefully pre- 
pared for home and school use, with full directions for amateur rendering ; 
also arrangements of the principal plays of Shakespeare, bringing them within 
the possibilities of drawing-room performance. A third section is devoted to 
charades, set pieces, proverbs for acting, suggestions for ‘‘ living pictures,” 


